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Week Ending Friday, June 22, 1984 


The American Family 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
June 16, 1984 





My fellow Americans: 

Tomorrow is Father’s Day, so naturally 
our thoughts turn to them and to the well- 
being of family life in America. Families 
have always stood at the center of our socie- 
ty, preserving good and worthy traditions 
from our past, entrusting those traditions to 
our children, our greatest hope for the 
future. 

Family life has changed much down 
through the years. The days when we could 
expect to live in only one home and hold 
only one job are probably gone forever. 
Perhaps we will not go back to the old 
family ways, but I think we can and should 
preserve family values—values of faith, hon- 
esty, responsibility, tolerance, kindness, and 
love. And we'll keep on trying to do better, 
trying to create a better life for those who 
follow. 

This hasn’t been easy to do in the last 
decade. It’s become more difficult to raise 
children than it once was. For example, the 
dependency exemption on your income tax: 
The money you can deduct for raising a 
child or caring for an elderly relative was 
$600 in the late forties. That’s been in- 
creased to a thousand dollars now. But if 
that deduction has been indexed to keep 
pace with inflation, today you would be de- 
ducting more than $3,000 for every one of 
your children. 

Housing became harder to afford. And 
the cost of private education also became 
too expensive for millions of middle-income 
families. By 1980 American families felt the 
full shock of runaway taxes, inflation, record 
interest rates, and soaring prices for hous- 
ing, education, food, and other necessities of 
life. They saw the golden promise of the 
American dream disappearing behind storm 
clouds of economic misery. 


Liberals urged huge government subsi- 
dies, paying parents for expenses they used 
to handle themselves. But big government 
becoming Big Brother, pushing parents 
aside, interfering with one parental respon- 
sibility after another, is no solution. It only 
makes bad situations worse, raising prices 
and taxes for everyone. 

We came to Washington with a better 
idea—help working parents to better pro- 
vide for themselves and their children by 
enabling them to keep more of their earn- 
ings and help them by making government 
do its job so the terrifying specter of run- 
away price increases never returns. 

Our tax rate reductions have helped par- 
ents, reducing the tax bill that would have 
been owed by a typical family by over $900 
a year. And we’ve helped parents by reduc- 
ing the inflation rate by nearly two-thirds 
since 1980 and by creating more than 6 
million new jobs. Things are getting better 
for American families, but much remains to 
be done. That’s why the Treasury Depart- 
ment is making greater tax fairness and 
greater tax incentives for families a central 
consideration in the tax reform proposals 
they’re developing. 

We're trying hard to help fathers and 
mothers in other ways, too. Many innocent 
children are exploited by those who traffic 
in the gutter of drugs, child pornography 
and prostitution. Last month I signed the 
Child Protection Act of 1984, a key part of 
our determination to crack down hard on 
the smut merchants. And this past week, 
we opened a National Center for Missing 
and Exploited Children to help educate 
parents and authorities on how to protect 
their loved ones. 

We’ve just launched a nationwide citizen 
effort to encourage volunteer, court-ap- 
pointed special advocates in legal cases of 
neglect and child abuse. Soon, we'll start up 
a sophisticated detective program to help 
law enforcement officers identify and cap- 
ture the so-called serial killers who prey 
upon women and children. And we've 
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urged the Congress to pass a law that will 
strengthen and improve child support from 
absent parents. Children should not be fi- 
nancially abandoned just because they’re 
separated from one of their parents. 

We're trying hard to make two other 
changes. We want to see fewer abandoned, 
handicapped, or underprivileged children 
left in perpetual foster care. And we want 
to see the unborn child given his or her 
chance to live and to know the joys of life. 
Adoption is often the best option. Too 
often, it’s been the forgotten option. 

We’re seeing hopeful signs that our poli- 
cies are paying off. Family income is im- 
proving; infant mortality rates continue to 
drop. And the crime rate has taken a steep 
dive. The outlook for families in America is 
better today than in 1980. And we’re deter- 
mined to make it better still. 

Happy Father’s Day. Until next week, 
thanks for listening, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, Md. 


1984 International Games for the 
Disabled 





Remarks Opening the Games in Uniondale, 
N.Y. June 17, 1984 





Thank you, Fran. Governor Cuomo, Sena- 
tor D’Amato, the Representatives here— 
Lent and McGrath and Mrazek—ladies and 
gentlemen, and honored athletes: 

Today we mark a dramatic and meaning- 
ful event, the opening of the 1984 Interna- 
tional Games for the Disabled. The first 
games took place in Canada in 1976, the 
second in 1980 in Holland. This year, it is 
America’s turn to host disabled athletes 
from around the world. I know I speak for 
the American people when I say that this is 
a great honor for our country. 

The setting for the games could hardly be 
more spectacular. The new Mitchell Park 
Athletic Complex features superb facilities 
for competitors and spectators alike, includ- 
ing one of the finest tracks in the world. 
Nearby schools like Hofstra University and 
Nassau Community College are providing 
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sites for a number of competitions and 
housing hundreds of the athletes. Scores of 
individuals and businesses have been gener- 
ous in sponsoring these games. Thousands 
of volunteers have already been at work for 
months coordinating events and helping 
with athletes’ travel arrangements. 

As the games themselves take place, the 
volunteers will work even harder, keeping 
score, looking after equipment, helping to 
provide medical attention, and translating 
for competitors who speak a dozen foreign 
languages. As far as I can see, just about 
everybody in Nassau County has lent a 
hand. 

I know that you're in for a glorious time, 
and I want to thank you for all your hard 
work and dedication. Yet all of us agree 
that these games belong to one group 
alone—the athletes. 

Nearly two thousand of you have come 
here today from some 54 countries. From 
Africa, Europe, Australia, South America, 
Asia, and North America, you have gath- 
ered here, a group of indomitable men and 
women. During the next 2 weeks, you'll test 
your endurance in swimming and running. 
You'll prove your strength in weightlifting. 
You'll show your speed and agility in bas- 
ketball and high jumping. And in the eques- 
trian events, you'll show the beautiful team- 
work that can take place between man or 
woman and horse. 

Sports have always been an important 
part of my life. As a matter of fact, I just 
was reminded as I sat down here that Fran 
and I played against each other during 
World War II, on a couple of Army teams— 
basketball teams—back in 1944. I don’t 
mind telling you—his team won. [Laughter] 

I think I can appreciate—and I know he 
can, at least a little—what these games must 
mean to you. There will be the comradery 
of teamwork, the thrill of competition, the 
sheer joy of meeting other athletes who 
love the sport as much as you do. Roger 
Bannister, the first runner in history to 
break the 4-minute mile, once said, “Run- 
ning has given me a glimpse of the greatest 
freedom that a man can ever know, be- 
cause it results in the simultaneous libera- 
tion of both body and mind.” Exhilaration 
of mind and body, that’s something that all 
athletes understand. Yet, there’s something 
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each of you understands that no one else 
can ever fully appreciate, something that 
has to do with courage, with willpower, and 
with the utter refusal to give up that has 
enabled you to rise above your disabilities 
and compete. 

Each of you is a remarkable person, a 
person like Canadian Arnie Boldt. Arnie 
lost one leg above the knee, but when he 
high jumps, he can take his body farther 
into the air than most people are tall. Tris- 
cha Zorn, of Mission Viejo, California, is le- 
gally blind. But that didn’t keep her from 
winning an athletic scholarship to the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska and becoming one of 
the fastest backstroke swimmers in the 
world. Harri Juahiainew of Finland is an 
amputee, but he can run 400 meters in less 
than 50 seconds. And then there’s Charlie 
Reid. Charlie works out twice a week with 
the New York Knights, a sports group run 
by United Cerebral Palsy of New York City. 
Today, Charlie can bench press 480 pounds, 
2% times his own weight, and there’s a 
good chance that at these games, Charlie 
will set a new world record. 

By competing in these games, each of you 
is sending a message of hope throughout 
the world. You’re proving that a disability 
doesn’t have to stand in the way of a full 
and active life, and you’re showing all of us 
just how far a man or woman can go if only 
they have the dedication and the will. 

A month after these games end, another 
great sporting event will begin, the Olym- 
pic Games in Los Angeles. Athletes from all 
over the world will gather for those games 
just as you’ve gathered here today. Those 
athletes may post faster times or lift heavier 
weights, but sports has less to do with 
things like times and weights and distances 
than with something very simple, the 
human heart. And when it comes to that, 
the athletes in Los Angeles will have to tip 
their hats to you, because you are the 
champions of the world. 

And now it is my honor to declare the 
1984 International Games for the Disabled 
officially open. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. Thank 
you. Begin the games. 


Note: The President spoke at 4:26 p.m. at 
Mitchell Park Field. He was introduced by 


Francis T. Purcell, county executive of 
Nassau County. 

Following his appearance at the games, 
the President returned to Washington, D.C. 


Visit of President J. R. Jayewardene of 
Sri Lanka 





Remarks at the Arrival Ceremony. 
June 18, 1984 





President Reagan. President Jayewar- 
dene, Nancy and I are very pleased to have 
this opportunity to welcome you and Mrs. 
Jayewardene to the White House. 

Although our two countries are on oppo- 
site sides of the globe, we share a common 
bond in the great institution of democracy. 
Sri Lanka, Mr. President, has a remarkable 
record among nations which won their in- 
dependence in the aftermath of World War 
II. You’ve held elections at regular inter- 
vals, and with almost equal regularity, your 
own hard-fought reflection—or reelection 
in 1982, as a notable exception, your 
people, through their votes, have removed 
from power the governing party. And in 
what distinguishes Sri Lanka as a truly 
democratic country, losers as well as win- 
ners accept the verdict of the people. The 
true winners are, of course, the people of 
Sri Lanka. 

I’m told, Mr. President, that in your em- 
bassy here in Washington, pictures of every 
Sri Lanka head of government since inde- 
pendence—those from your own party, as 
well as the opposition—are respectfully dis- 
played. This is the kind of democratic spirit 
essential to the success of human liberty, 
the hallmark of democratic societies. 

Understanding and appreciating your 
personal commitment to democratic ideals, 
Mr. President, it is a pleasure for us to have 
you as our guest. You underscored this 
heartfelt commitment during your first visit 
here in September of 1951, during a gather- 
ing of the representatives of nations who 
had fought in the Pacific war. Some at that 
San Francisco conference insisted that 
Japan should not be given its full freedom. 
They argued that Japan should remain 
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shackled as a punishment for its role in 
World War II. As the representative of Sri 
Lanka, you spoke out for the principle of 
freedom for all people, including the Japa- 
nese. You quoted Buddha, the great teach- 
er, and said that “hatred ceases not by 
hatred, but by love.” 

Mr. President, we share your dedication 
to freedom and good will. This is more than 
political theory; it’s a way of life. This spirit 
makes it natural that our two nations should 
be friends. 

Unfortunately, not everyone shares these 
values. Recently, we were reminded of the 
menace of those who seek to impose their 
will by force and terror. Two American citi- 
zens were kidnaped in Sri Lanka and 
threatened with death. I want to take this 
opportunity, Mr. President, to thank you 
personally for your diligence and for your 
resolute handling of this difficult situation. 
The skill and courage that you demonstrat- 
ed helped free our countrymen and, at the 
same time, prevented the terrorists from 
achieving their goal. 

During that time of tension, you wrote to 
me, and I want you to know how much I 
appreciated your sharing your thoughts. 
You wrote, “I hope that the international 
community will be able to eradicate terror- 
ism, which has become a major challenge to 
those of us who believe in the democratic 
process.” Well, I speak for all my country- 
men—and after the economic summit I re- 
cently attended in London, I know this sen- 
timent is shared by the people of all the 
democracies—when I say the free men and 
women of this planet will never cower 
before terrorists. Human liberty will prevail 
and civilization will triumph over this cow- 
ardly form of barbarism. 

Mr. President, we applaud your determi- 
nation not to yield to terrorism in your own 
country, as well as your efforts to find 
through the democratic process a peaceful 
resolution of communal strife. There is no 
legitimate excuse for any political group to 
resort to violence in Sri Lanka, a country 
with a strong democratic tradition and 
peaceful means to resolve conflict. 

As a nation of many races, religions, and 
ethnic groups, we Americans know from ex- 
perience that there is room for all in a de- 
mocracy. Dividing your country into sepa- 
rate nations, as some would have you do, is 
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not the solution. Instead of separating 
people, now is the time to bring them to- 
gether. In the same spirit you spoke about 
in San Francisco three decades ago, of love, 
not hatred, a united, progressive Sri Lanka 
can flourish and live in peace with itself 
and the rest of the world. 

Mr. President, we wish you every success 
in your search for reconciliation and a 
better life for all your people. And their 
lives are improving. Your leadership has in- 
creased productivity and brought down un- 
employment, has created exciting, new op- 
portunities for your citizens. Sri Lanka is 
among those enlightened nations that un- 
derstand incentives hold the key for greater 
economic growth and personal opportunity. 
I believe your people and their children 
will reap rewards for many years to come, 
thanks to the bold economic steps that 
you've taken. 

We're pleased that Americans are playing 
a part in this effort. Your endeavors to im- 
prove your people’s economic well-being 
continues to have our solid support. Your 
country has vast potential. 

Mr. President, Sri Lanka is an example of 
independent people determining their own 
destiny and a country which the United 
States is proud to count among its friends. 

Mr. President and Mrs. Jayewardene, wel- 
come to America. 

President Jayewardene. President 
Reagan, Madam Reagan, ladies and gentle- 
men, I’m glad that Mrs. Jayewardene and I 
were able to accept the invitation extended 
by Mrs. Reagan and you to visit your great 
country. 

We have come a very long way from 
home. Yet, already we feel we are among 
friends who believe and try to follow 
common ideas for the welfare of humanity. 

This is not our first visit. We came in 
September 1951 to your west coast to 
attend the Japanese peace treaty confer- 
ence held at San Francisco. I came as my 
country’s representative. I received then a 
full measure of praise and gratitude from 
members of the United States Government 
of the day—Dean Acheson, John Foster 
Dulles, and others who attended the confer- 
ence—for helping to secure the acceptance 
by the conference of the peace treaty with 
Japan. The Japanese leaders, Prime Minister 
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Yoshida and others, were equally grateful. 
Those alive are still so. 

I mention that because the thinking of 
the people of my country, which was ex- 
pressed by me on that occasion, was that 
we should not ask for reparations from a 
fallen foe who had harmed our land and 
people also; that we should forgive those 
who were our enemies, quoting the words 
of the Buddha that “hatred ceases not by 
hatred, but by love,” which you, also, Mr. 
President, just quoted. I pleaded that we 
should restore to Japan the freedoms of de- 
mocracy. Those were the ideals which in- 
spired us then and inspire us now. 

Our history and civilization have survived 
in an unbroken sequence from the fifth 
century B.C. for 2,500 years. There were 
glimpses of modern democracy even then, 
as in the appointment of mayors to our an- 
cient cities. The ruins of state buildings still 
contain carvings in stone where the cabinet 
of the kings and their ministers sat. We 
were the first in Asia in 1865 to select 
members to the municipalities that gov- 
erned our major cities and, in 1931, under 
universal franchise, to exercise our right to 
elect the government of our choice. 

We also have, in our country, an unbro- 
ken, historical record, extending over the 
same long period, of a line of heads of state, 
monarchies of different dynasties from Sri 
Lanka and abroad, including India and the 
United Kingdom, of two Presidents, one se- 
lected and one, myself, elected by the 
whole country. I happen to be the 193d in 
the line of heads of state from 483 B.C. to 
date. 

In our modern history, we cannot forget 
the contribution made by an American, 
Colonel Olcott, when he helped the Bud- 
dhist leaders of Sri Lanka a hundred years 
ago to establish a movement for the revival 
of education, through schools owned and 
managed by the Buddhists themselves, and 
thus laid the foundation for the revival of 
Buddhism and the movement for freedom. 

The United States of America, since it 
was born out of a revolution which freed it 
from foreign rule, has not been known to 
be hankering after territory or supporting 
imperialism. Sri Lanka has been for 53 
years a practicing democracy, where the 
freedoms of speech and writing, of electing 
governments by universal franchise at regu- 


lar intervals, and the independence of the 
judiciary and of the opposition are safe- 
guarded. 

Fundamental rights which are justiciable 
are guaranteed under the constitution. 
Though there are occasions when emergen- 
cy powers have had to be exercised, funda- 
mental freedoms remain intact. Democracy, 
Mr. President, cannot, however, live and 
survive on a diet of words alone. The 
people require food for their stomachs, 
clothing for their bodies, and roofs over 
their heads. 

In the nonaligned world of developing 
nations, which covers the whole of Central 
and South America, the whole of Africa, the 
whole of Asia from the Mediterranean Sea 
to the seas of China and Japan, there are 
very few countries which could be called a 
democracy, such as is your country. Ours is 
one. That is why the assistance that devel- 
oping nations of the world receive from the 
World Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund is appreciated, though there are many 
matters on which we feel there should be 
change to help them to exist as free coun- 
tries. 

We the developing world have problems 
similar to those who live in the developed 
world. We have deficit budgets, high inter- 
est rates, old valued currencies, and unsta- 
ble exchange rates. These are the classical 
examples of the symptoms that affect both 
the developed and developing nations. 

Those who speak so eloquently on behalf 
of the developing nations have been press- 
ing for the opening of commodity markets 
of the developed world for their manufac- 
turers without protective laws, stable prices 
for all products, and rescheduling of debts 
borrowed for development. Consider these 
requests, Mr. President, with sympathy and 
generosity. 

In our own case, with the aid received we 
have been able to commence and have 
almost completed the largest development 
program, which in our long history has ever 
been attempted by king or president, a pro- 
gram possibly unequalled in magnitude by 
any development program in any country 
in the contemporary world or early. This 
was possible due to the effects of my gov- 
ernment, which was elected to office in 
1977 in an election conducted by our oppo- 
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nents, the previous government. We ob- 
tained 51 percent of the votes and won 
five-sixths of the seats in the legislature. 
And subsequently since then, we have won 
five elections, including the Presidential 
election, byelections, district council elec- 
tions, local elections, and a referendum. 

We have, however, our problem. Some of 
them are unique to our country—excessive 
rains, sometimes floods, landslides, cy- 
clones—some common to all countries, but 
still difficult for us to bear. 

Another and a modern problem, and one 
of universal occurrence today, is terrorism. 
This happened in the extreme north of our 
country, where a group of misguided 
people of Tamil birth, who were favored by 
the American people in the latter half of 
the 19th century by the erection of schools 
and hospitals, seek separation from a united 
Sri Lanka. There are more Tamils living in 
the east and among the Sinhalese, the 
major community, than in the regions that 
seek separation who do not support them. 
My party holds 10 out of 12 seats in the 
eastern province, which separatists seek to 
join to the north. 

The terrorists are a small group who seek 
by force, including murder, robberies, and 
other misdeeds, to support the cause of sep- 
aration, including the creation of a Marxist 
state in the whole of Sri Lanka and in India, 
beginning with Tamil Nadu in the south. 
Since we assumed office in 1977, members 
of the armed services and police, politicians 
who leave the ranks of the separatists and 
join us, and others, and innocent citizens 
numbering 147 have been murdered in 
cold blood. 

I'm glad, Mr. President, that your country 
is taking a lead in creating an international 
movement to oppose terrorism. If I may 
suggest, it may be called a United Nations 
antiterrorism organization. It is vital—it is 
essential that the developed world helps us 
with finances, that we help each other in 
this sphere, and that all nations cooperate 
to eliminate the menace of terrorism from 
the civilized world. 

I was very happy when I read your ad- 
dress to the Irish Parliament on June 4th. 
You made an appeal to nations to reform 
the principle not to use force in their deal- 


ings with each other. You said the democra- 
cies could inaugurate a program to promote 
the growth of democratic institutions 
throughout the world. You spoke on behalf 
of hundreds of millions who live on the bor- 
derline of starvation while nations will 
spend next year a trillion dollars on the 
manufacturing of armaments for destruc- 
tion of human beings and their products. 

At meetings of members of the Common- 
wealth in Sydney, in New Delhi, at meet- 
ings of nonaligned nations in Havana and in 
Goa, New India, I have never failed to ex- 
press similar ideas. Nonviolence is “Maithri” 
compassion, and the great teacher whom I 
follow, Gautama Buddha, and the great 
teacher you follow, Jesus Christ, and India’s 
great son, Mahatma Gandhi, preached and 
practiced the doctrine of nonviolence suc- 
cessfully. 

Let your great and powerful nation take 
the lead in implementing these ideals, and 
the world will remember that the President 
of the United States of America, Ronald 
Reagan, preached the laying down of arms 
not through fear, but by the strength of the 
conviction that to follow right for right is 
right, without fear of consequence, is a way 
for civilized man to adopt. The voice of 
America will then become the voice of 
righteousness. 

I thank you, Mr. President and Madam 
Reagan, for inviting us and giving me this 
opportunity of speaking to you, and for en- 
tertaining us so hospitably. Thank you. 


Note: President Reagan spoke at 10:05 a.m. 
on the South Lawn of the White House, 
where President Jayewardene was accorded 
a formal welcome with full military honors. 

Following the ceremony, the two Presi- 
dents met privately in the Oval Office. 
They then joined U.S. and Sri Lankan offi- 
cials for a meeting in the Cabinet Room. 

Prior to President Jayewardene’s arrival 
at the White House, the President greeted 
Col. Robert G. Krause, Commander, 3d 
United States Infantry (the Old Guard), on 
the South Lawn. Col. Krause is Commander 
of Troops for the White House welcoming 
ceremonies. 
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Visit of President Jayewardene of Sri 
Lanka 





Remarks on Accepting the Gift of a Baby 
Elephant From the People of Sri Lanka. 
June 18, 1984 





President Jayewardene. Mr. President 
Reagan, ladies and gentlemen, on behalf of 
the Government, the people of Sri Lanka, 
Mrs. Jayewardene, and myself, I have great 
happiness in presenting to President 
Reagan and Mrs. Reagan and the people of 
the United States of America, a friendly 
country, small baby elephant. 

It’s a female. Its name is Jayathu, mean- 
ing “Victory.” The elephant is my symbol— 
party symbol. And it’s a very intelligent 
kind of animal, never forgets a wrong. It 
always remembers a right done to it. 

May it live long in your country. May it, 
in its own way, help your people. Thank 
you. 

President Reagan. Mr. President, I am 
exceptionally pleased to make the acquaint- 
ance of our new friend—am I pronouncing 
it rightP—Jayathu. And Jayathu, as you’ve 
been told, means victory. And I know that 
it is the symbol of your own political party, 
and as you say, it is the symbol of our Re- 
publican Party. And I appreciate, in view of 
her name—I appreciate your fine sense of 
timing. [Laughter] 

I understand now that Jayathu, until now, 
has lived in the baby elephant orphanage in 
the pleasant hill country of Sri Lanka. And 
her survival is testimony to the traditional 
respect which your people have for their 
environment and for wildlife. We Ameri- 
cans admire you and your government’s 
dedication to preserve God’s gifts of nature. 

And we like to think in the United States 
that the elephant is an animal with a good 
memory. Now, Jayathu is very young and 
can look forward to a long and happy life 
here in Washington where she will have a 
home in our National Zoo. And she will 
continue to remind us of the friendship be- 
tween the people of Sri Lanka and the 
people of the United States. 

And I hope to have a little more time to 
be on hand to watch her grow. [Laughter] 

President Jayewardene. Undressing, 
Jayathu, is not a habit to be followed. 
[Laughter] 


Reporter. He won’t work for peanuts, you 
know. [Laughter] 

President Reagan. Maybe the zoo will let 
her come to the ranch and visit a few times. 
[Laughter] 

Q. So cute. 

Q. How old will she get to be? 

President Jayewardene. 18 months. 

Q. How old will she get? 

President Jayewardene. Well, can live to 
my age—76. [Laughter] 

Q. 76? Are you really 76? 

President Jayewardene. | think so. 

Q. He’s 73, you know. 

Q. How big will she get? 

President Jayewardene. Well—{indicat- 
ing size|—— 

Q. I mean, how big will she grow? 

President Jayewardene. Well, about this 
size. 

Q. Oh, really? 

President Jayewardene. 14 feet. 

Q. Elephants still do work in your coun- 
try? 

President Jayewardene. Oh, yes, They 
work for their living. 

Q. Bring your friend over, Mr. President. 
| Laughter] 

Q. Bring your friend over, Jayathu. 

Q. Can we meet her? 

President Jayewardene. Yes, why not. 
Come, come. 

Q. Hello, Jayathu. Hello. 

Q. Can I touch her? 

President Jayewardene. Oh, yes. 

Q. He may touch you. 

Q. Hello, baby. 

Q. Who’s going to win the election here 
this fallP [Laughter] 

Q. Is this a good omen for the party? 

President Reagan. Well, of course. 
[Laughter] She has lots of time to grow, be 
around. 

President Jayewardene. Everything he 
does with the trunk. He smells, he feels. 

Q. Will that cut the grass? [Laughter] 

President Reagan. No, I think the zoo 
will probably handle that. [Laughter] That 
trunk business is really pulling to see if 
there’s something in your hand. [Laughter] 


Note: President Reagan spoke at 11:30 a.m. 
to reporters assembled on the South Lawn 
of the White House. 
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United States Ambassador to Upper 
Volta 


National Child Passenger Safety 
Awareness Day, 1984 





Nomination of Leonardo Neher. 
June 18, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Leonardo Neher, of Mary- 
land, a career member of the Senior For- 
eign Service, Class of Counselor, as Ambas- 
sador to the Republic of Upper Volta. He 
would succeed Julius Waring Walker, Jr. 

Mr. Neher served in the U.S. Army in 
1943-1946. He was a personnel technician 
at the Department of the Navy in 1952- 
1954. In 1954 he entered the Foreign Serv- 
ice as consular officer in Ankara. He was 
economic and political officer in Tangier 
(1957-1961), commercial officer in Saigon 
(1962-1964) and in Damascus (1964-1968). 
In 1966-1968 he was arms policy officer in 
the Bureau of Political-Military Affairs in 
the Department. He was on detail to the 
Department of Defense as assistant, foreign 
military rights affairs, international security 
affairs, in 1968-1970. He was principal offi- 
cer in Lubumbashi (1970-1972), Deputy 
Chief of Mission in N’Djamena (1972-1974), 
and counselor for political affairs in Santo 
Domingo (1974-1977). In 1977-1979 he was 
on detail to the Environmental Protection 
Agency as assistant for plans and policies. In 
the Department he was Staff Director of 
the Board of Examiners for the Foreign 
Service (1979-1981), Inspector in the Office 
of the Inspector General (1981), and 
Deputy Director of the Office of Analysis 
for Africa (1981). Since 1982 he has been 
Director of the Office of Analysis for Africa. 

Mr. Neher graduated from Bowling 
Green State University (B.A., 1948) and the 
University of Chicago (M.A., 1952). He at- 
tended Akron University in 1940-1941. His 
foreign languages are Spanish and French. 
He was born December 5, 1922, in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Proclamation 5210. June 18, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Now that school sessions have come to a 
close and many families are preparing for 
summer vacations, it is especially appropri- 
ate to remind all Americans of the impor- 
tance of child passenger safety. Children 
who are not buckled into child safety seats 
or safety belts are subject to great risks of 
serious injury in motor vehicle accidents be- 
cause their less developed bodies afford 
them little protection. 

It is a tragic fact that motor vehicle colli- 
sions are the primary cause of death and 
crippling injuries for children in the United 
States. From 1978 through 1982, nearly 
3,400 children under five years old were 
killed in motor vehicle collisions, and more 
than 230,000 others were seriously injured. 
All Americans must do their best to reduce 
these senseless tragedies. 

Fortunately, in the last few months, much 
has been done to protect young children 
travelling by car. We know that the proper 
use of child safety seats reduces the risk of 
death by up to 90 percent and can prevent 
up to 67. percent of all injuries. Through the 
voluntary efforts of many individuals and 
citizens groups, 47 States and the District of 
Columbig have recently enacted mandatory 
child restraint laws. Unfortunately, surveys 
show that only 40 percent of children 
under five years old are being protected by 
child safety seats and that 70 percent of the 
seats are not being used properly. In order 
to emphasize the importance of correct in- 
stallation and use of child safety seats, many 
private and public organizations alike are 
initiating educational programs to achieve 
that end. For example, the National Auto- 
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mobile Dealers Association, the National 
Child Passenger Safety Association, and the 
American Academy of Pediatrics are cur- 
rently sponsoring child safety clinics 
throughout the Nation to check on and 
demonstrate the correct use and installation 
of child restraint systems. 

It is particularly vital for parents to un- 
derstand the special risk which their chil- 
dren face as motor vehicle passengers and 
to educate their children about the impor- 
tance of child safety seats each time they 
ride in the car. As adults, we all should 
remember that our own use of safety belts 
in our car can be a particularly good lesson 
for our children. 

To emphasize the combined efforts of 
government and private sector organiza- 
tions to promote child passenger safety 
throughout our Nation, the Congress, by 
Senate Joint Resolution 289, has authorized 
and requested the President to issue a proc- 
lamation designating June 18, 1984, as “Na- 
tional Child Passenger Safety Awareness 
Day.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim June 18, 1984, as National 
Child Passenger Safety Awareness Day. I 
encourage all Americans to observe this oc- 
casion by participating in appropriate pro- 
grams, ceremonies and activities to educate 
motor vehicle drivers about the tragic con- 
sequences of neglecting the safety of our 
children when they travel by automobile. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 18th day of June, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:23 p.m., June 18, 1984) 


Federal Credit Union Week, 1984 





Proclamation 5211. June 18, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


This year marks the fiftieth anniversary of 
the passage of the Federal Credit Union Act 


of 1934 which enabled credit unions to be 
organized throughout the United States 
under charters approved by the Federal 
government. 

Credit unions are uniquely democratic 
economic organizations, founded on the 
principle that persons of good character 
and modest means, joining together in co- 
operative spirit and action, can promote 
thrift, create a source of credit for produc- 
tive purposes, and build a better standard 
of living for themselves. Because credit 
unions exemplify the traditional American 
values of thrift, self-help and voluntarism, 
they have carved a special place for them- 
selves among the Nation’s financial institu- 
tions. 

Today, Federal credit unions are at their 
strongest point in history. They enter this, 
their 50th anniversary year, as the Nation’s 
fastest-growing financial institutions. As 
member-owned cooperatives, credit unions 
operate with the credo, “Not for profit, not 
for charity—but for service.” Credit unions 
have maintained allegiance to this ideal and 
as a result have consistently reflected the 
philosophical tradition and the cooperative 
spirit of people helping people that prompt- 
ed passage of the Federal Credit Union Act. 

The Congress, by House Joint Resolution 
139, has designated the week beginning 
June 24, 1984 as “Federal Credit Union 
Week” and has authorized and requested 
the President to issue a proclamation calling 
for the observance of this occasion. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning June 
24, 1984, as Federal Credit Union Week. I 
call upon the people of the United States to 
celebrate this week with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eighteenth day of June, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:24 p.m., June 18, 1984] 
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Harmon Killebrew Day, 1984 





Proclamation 5212. June 18, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


On August 12, 1984, Harmon Killebrew 
will be inducted into the Baseball Hall of 
Fame in Cooperstown, New York. As a sev- 
enteen-year-old, Harmon Killebrew signed 
with the late Washington Senators and 
played with that franchise in the Nation’s 
Capital and after its transfer to Minnesota. 
In an illustrious career, he hit 573 home 
runs, second only to Babe Ruth among all 
players in American League history. 
Harmon Killebrew was a member of the 
American League All-Star team on eleven 
occasions, and in 1969, he hit 49 home runs 
and batted in 140 runs and was named the 
American League’s Most Valuable Player. 

In honoring Harmon Killebrew, we rec- 
ognize the accomplishments of the other 
baseball immortals enshrined in Coopers- 
town and the many contributions the sport 
has made to American culture and myth. 


Harmon Killebrew is the latest in a lengthy 
list of players who, in the words of Justice 
Harry Blackmun of the United States Su- 
preme Court, “have sparked the diamond 
and its environs and that have provided 
tinder for recaptured thrills, for reminis- 
cence and comparisons, and for conversa- 


tion and anticipation . . . and all other hap- 
penings, habits, and superstitions about and 
around baseball that have made it the ‘na- 
tional pastime’ or, depending upon the 
— of view, ‘the great American trage- 

y’. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
285, has designated June 13, 1984, as 
“Harmon Killebrew Day” and authorized 
and requested the President to issue a proc- 
lamation in observance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim June 13, 1984, as Harmon 
Killebrew Day, and I call upon the people 
of the United States to observe that day 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eighteenth day of June, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
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eighty-four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:31 a.m., June 20, 1984) 


Visit of President Jayewardene of Sri 
Lanka 





Toasts at the State Dinner. June 18, 1984 





President Reagan. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Jayewardene, distinguished guests, and 
ladies and gentlemen, it’s a special pleasure 
to have you with us. Sri Lankan leaders, 
including yourself, Mr. President, have 
been to our country before. Tonight, how- 
ever, is the first time that a Sri Lankan 
chief of state has been an official guest at 
the White House. It’s our honor to have you 
with us, and Nancy and I hope your visit 
will be followed by many more. 

Our talks this morning reflected the cor- 
dial and cooperative relationship which 
exists between our two democracies. When 
your government was first elected in 1977, 
Mr. President, Americans were excited by 
your bold program for economic develop- 
ment. And you’ve led your country in a 
new direction, and by doing so, you’ve cre- 
ated new opportunities for your people and 
expanded the potential of every Sri Lankan. 

The accelerated Mahaweli River project 
is part of your effort, as is freeing the Sri 
Lankan economy from the controls and red- 
tape that stifled progress and economic ex- 
pansion. One innovation of particular inter- 
est to me, Mr. President, is the creation of a 
free trade zone. This practical approach to 
development with its open market is at- 
tracting investment and unleashing the 
energy of the private sector. And I hope 
those over on Capitol Hill who claim enter- 
prise zones won’t work here in our country 
will take notice of the progress that you’ve 
made. 

We in the United States are happy that 
we’ve been able to contribute to your 
progress. Our Agency for International De- 
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velopment is working with you in the river 
program and encouraging Sri Lanka’s pri- 
vate enterprise sector. With the incentives 
that you now offer to investors, your coun- 
try is attracting business and capturing the 
attention of American entrepreneurs and 
investors. And I think we can look forward 
to growing cooperation between our gov- 
ernments and our people on many levels. 

U.S.-Sri Lankan cooperation comes in 
many forms. Last year the Peace Corps 
began a program to assist in the upgrading 
of Sri Lanka’s English language teaching 
skills. And today we signed a science and 
technology agreement which provides an 
umbrella for increased collaboration. And 
we look forward to the early completion of 
negotiating on a tax treaty and on a bilater- 
al investment treaty. All this reflects the 
extraordinary relationship that we're build- 
ing, a relationship of trust and trade that 
will benefit both our peoples. 

Mr. President, we understand Sri Lanka’s 
choice, as a small developing country, to 
remain nonaligned in matters of foreign 
policy. We respect genuine nonalignment. 
Your country consistently has been a force- 
ful voice for reason and moderation in non- 
aligned councils. Your strong opposition to 
unprovoked aggression in Afghanistan and 
Kampuchea has swelled the international 
chorus calling for restoration of independ- 
ence for these two brutalized countries. We 
hope that Sri Lanka will remain a strong 
moral force in world politics. 

And today, Mr. President, we came to 
know one another better and to understand 
more fully our objectives and concerns. 
Your visit has undoubtedly strengthened 
the bond between our two countries, and 
it’s laid a basis for even closer, more cooper- 
ative relations between Sri Lanka and the 
United States in the future. 

And finally, Mr. President, I’d like to 
thank you again for the elephant—{/augh- 
ter|—a magnificent present that you gave 
us today. The elephant happens to be the 
symbol of the President’s political party, 
and by coincidence—[laughter|—we 
happen to be also that smart. [Laughter] 

Ladies and gentlemen, may I ask you to 
join me in a toast to President and Mrs. 
Jayewardene, and the prosperity of our re- 
lationship with Sri Lanka. 


President Jayewardene. Mr. President, 
Madam Reagan, ladies and gentlemen, I 
don’t mind, President Reagan telling the 
public that the gift of the elephant was acci- 
dental. [Laughter] But privately I know it’s 
something else. [Laughter] The elephant 
led my party to victory in 1977. I received 
51 percent of the votes. Any party that gets 
51 percent of the votes must win an elec- 
tion. And I hope you will have the same 
iuck in the months to come. 

I came here as a stranger, but I find— 
already I feel I am among friends. I’ve 
heard that the American people are very 
friendly people, hospitable people. Both 
qualities have been proved during the last 
few days. I’m surrounded, I understand, by 
film stars. Those whom I saw in my youth 
were rather different. They were Charlie 
Chaplin, Laurel and Hardy, Fatty Arbuck- 
le—[laughter|—and Mary Pickford. 

I remember a story about Laurel and 
Hardy. They joined the French Legion. 
They were waiting in the inspecting line. 
The sergeant came and said, “What are you 
doing here? Why do you join the French 
Legion?” They said, “We joined the French 
Legion to forget.” “To forget what?” 
“We've forgotten.” [Laughter] 

I haven’t forgotten about the help your 
country has given us during the last few 
years. But I didn’t come here to ask for 
help. That’s not my way. I’m waiting to 
hear Mr. Frank Sinatra sing “My Way.” 
[Laughter] That’s one of my favorite songs, 
but I understand he didn’t like it. [Laugh- 
ter] I used it in part of my election cam- 
paign and asked the people to vote for my 
way, which they did. 

Your country is, as far as the Americans 
go, young. Our country is old, very old. We 
go back to the fifth century before Christ. 
We had Ambassadors at the court of Clau- 
dius Caesar. You'll find it recorded in 
Pliny’s letters. He even mentions the name 
of the Ambassadors. We had sent delega- 
tions to China in 47 A.D. and I understand 
the gift sent by our king to the Emperor of 
China were water buffalos and hump cattle. 
The great Chinese pilgrims Hsiian-tsang 
and Fa-Hsien came to our country in the 
fourth century A.D. and the sixth century 
A.D. So did Sinbad the Sailor, Marco Polo, 
and Ibn Batuta. 
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For the first time, Westerners came in 
the 16th century and the Portuguese came 
as tourists but stayed for 150 years. After 
that came the Dutch and then came the 
English. And we are now, once again, a free 
country. We wish to be friendly with all and 
the enemies of none. That is my policy and 
the policy of our people. 

We would like the people of America to 
understand us. In the long history of Sri 
Lanka, there have been difficult periods. 
There have been murders; there have been 
assassinations; there have been riots; there 
have been good deeds and bad deeds. Last 
July we had one of those bad periods. But 
in time to come, it will be forgotten. 

I see in one of your newspapers there is 
an advertisement in which some people are 
trying to make us remember that day. It 
was a fatal day; several people were killed. 
It was not done by the government; it was 
done by a gang of hooligans, about which 
we are very, very sorry. I’m trying to forget 
it. I'm trying to make our people not 
commit—some of them—such incidents 
again. I hope we will succeed. 

I remember when one of your represent- 
atives came to see me and had lunch with 
me. I told her—she is your representative 
in the United Nations organization—“A 
leader must know only two words.” She 
said, “What’s that?” I said, “Yes and no.” 
And I think President Reagan knows those 
two words very well. Once you say yes or 
once you say no, stick by it. Whatever hap- 
pens, never change. That has been my 
policy, and it has succeeded. 

Therefore, Mr. President, we’re surround- 
ed by friends. We’ve been very happy the 
last few days. I have a few more days to 
spend. I hope to spend some time in the 
Indian settlements at Santa Fe, not for any 
other reason but because those were the 
stories I read in my youth, about Buffalo 
Bill and the various tribes. I’m fascinated by 
the fact they were the oldest human settle- 
ments, as far as I know, in the continent of 
America, and a great people. And we must 
give them a helping hand as we must give 
every race, every tribe, every human being, 
whatever his caste, religion, or race, a help- 
ing hand. 

We're all human beings. We extend our 
affection, not only to human beings but 
even to animals; to the little elephant that 
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we have gifted to you. That is the philoso- 
phy which we have learned in our country; 
that is the philosophy which, if I can, I'll 
spread throughout the world. And I find in 
you, Mr. President and Madam Reagan, two 
very good disciples. 

Thank you very much for entertaining us. 
May your country prosper. May, in the 
morning and in the evening, at nightfall, 
may the name of President Reagan and 
Madam Reagan, never be forgotten. Thank 
you. 

May I drink to the health of President 
Reagan, Madam Reagan, the Government 
and people of the United States of America. 


Note: President Reagan spoke at 9:45 p.m. 
in the State Dining Room at the White 
House. 


National Geographic Society 





Remarks at Dedication Ceremonies for the 
Society’s New Building. June 19, 1984 





Thank you, Mr. Chief Justice. There are 
sO many people I want to say hello to here 
today: Dr. Payne, Reverend Harper, and 
enough members of the Cabinet and the 
executive branch and from up on the Hill 
that I’m wondering who’s watching the 
store. [Laughter] 

But of course, there’s also your distin- 
guished board member Lady Bird Johnson. 
Lady Bird, it’s always wonderful to see you 
and to be able to say in public what is often 
said in private, that you were a great First 
Lady of this nation, and your beautification 
program is a lasting improvement on the 
American landscape. You can’t be thanked 
enough for your great and good work. 

And it’s good to see Gil Grovesnor again. 
The first time I met him, I gave him quite a 
start. It was just before I took office, and we 
were having a reception at Blair House. Gil 
introduced himself and told me where he 
worked, and I informed him that he was 
responsible for one of the biggest problems 
that Nancy and I were having in the transi- 
tion. And he looked at me a little wide- 
eyed, and I told him—being in the middle 
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of a big move from the West to the East—I 
said, “Gil, I have hundreds of National Geo- 
graphics at the ranch, and I don’t know 
how the heck I’m going to haul them all to 
the White House.” [Laughter] 

Well, I’m very happy to be here today to 
help you dedicate your new building, as 
President Johnson did just 20 years ago 
when you opened your last new building. 

I guess you have some trouble storing 
your old National Geographics, too. [Laugh- 
ter] You know, it’s something, when you 
stop to think about it—we were just talking 
outside before we came in—I don’t know of 
anyone I’ve ever known who could throw 
away a National Geographic. [Laughter] A 
lot of others go in the wastebasket when 
you finish reading what you want to read, 
but not these. 

In the ceiling outside this room, there’s a 
dome showing the stars as they were that 
night in the winter of 1888 when a group of 
public-spirited scholars, scientists, and ad- 
venturers came together to start a society 
aimed at institutionalizing the study of sci- 
ence in this new experiment called Amer- 
ica. And it occurs to me that that little fir- 
mament is an appropriate symbol for this 
building. It reflects the outward reaching, 
no-boundaries impulse that has shaped your 
Society. It reflects the great respect that 
you have for specifics, for exactitude, for 
recreating things as they were, dot for dot 
and star for star. And it reflects the spirit of 
inquiry that has directed your studies up to 
the stars, out to the continents, and into the 
heart of man’s experience on Earth. 

In a world that sometimes seems to have 
grown sated with all it knows, you still dis- 
cover; you fund expeditions; you help re- 
searchers; you encourage impossible 
dreams. And then you share the results 
with all the Society’s members in your mag- 
azine. I think one of the great reasons for 
your magazine’s success is that it’s infused 
with the romance of discovery, the romance 
of history, of seeking out the past and dis- 
covering places man has never seen before. 

Sometimes we think that there are no 
journeys anymore, that, yes, man goes 
places, even into space, but it’s done with a 
kind of clockwork perfection, with our tech- 
nology clicking away and bringing us from 
Plainfield, New Jersey, to the Himalayas in 
less than a day of a man’s life. But it some- 


times seems that there are no journeys any- 
more, no more great treks. 

Remember how in the movies they made 
when we were young—well, the movies 
they made when you were young. [Laugh- 
ter] Remember how they’d show a map un- 
folding, and they’d have arrows showing 
the journey as it progresses; our hero start- 
ed here, visited there, and now he’s just 
landed in his destination, fade in on hero. 
And there was the sense of a long journey 
unfolding. Well, that sense still exists in Na- 
tional Geographic. And somehow you take 
your readers along on the ride as you climb 
mountains and cut your way through jun- 
gles. 

There is another thing, the special sensi- 
tivity you bring to your quest. I’m thinking 
here of a small item in your May issue, a 
picture of the frozen remains of a woman 
who died in the eruption of Mount Vesuvi- 
us. An anthropologist [archaeologist] ! who 
studied the skeleton was quoted as saying, 
“She was very homely, but someone cared 
enough to give her beautiful things, delicate 
gold bracelets and jewels.” A small observa- 
tion, perhaps, but it carries a whole world 
of inference. It evokes. You bring history to 
life, and you remind us all that civilizations 
are born and die and are rediscovered in an 
endless continuum. 

I think it should be noted that the Na- 
tional Geographic Society is the kind of or- 
ganization that a nation like ours and a 
world like ours can produce. We provide 
the fuel upon which societies such as this 
one grow. 

You tell your stories straight and with a 
rigorous objectivity. There is a fine, implicit 
respect for your readers in that, and it’s a 
public service. 

Throughout its history, the National Geo- 
graphic Society has brought home the pro- 
found truth that we are, with all our differ- 
ences, a human family living together on a 
tiny blue and green planet. For the past 25 
years, our space program has reinforced this 
perspective of the world, helping us realize 
that we are all riders of the Earth together. 
As we dedicate this new home for the Soci- 
ety, I think it fitting that we rededicate 
ourselves to the pursuit of knowledge and 


1 White House correction. 
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excellence which has so long characterized 
our space program. 

Accordingly, today I am pleased to report 
that NASA is beginning a new program 
aimed at achieving that goal. For more than 
25 years, NASA has pioneered on the cut- 
ting edge of science and technology and has 
stimulated our young people to strive for 
excellence in all they do. Now NASA, in 
cooperation with the private sector, will 
expand its educational outreach program to 
our very young people in more than 75,000 
elementary schools throughout the country. 
NASA will be able to share its engineering 
know-how, scientific discoveries, and sow 
the seeds of future progress by stimulating 
our young people to study science and engi- 
neering. 

We call this new program Operation Lift- 
off, and it will incorporate such advanced 
instructional tools as computer software, 
laser discs, audiovisual materials, and other 
techniques. It will also involve, as I said, 
private enterprise. I’ve asked NASA to rein- 
force its ties with the aerospace industry 
and with private citizen’s groups to expand 
this effort to the fullest. 

In this connection, I was particularly 
pleased to learn of the efforts of the Nation- 
al Space Institute to develop and support a 
new national Young Astronauts program to 
involve young Americans more directly in 
our space program. This new organization 
will expand their appreciation of space as a 
place in which people can live and work 
and learn. I’ve asked NASA to work directly 
with the NSI to develop this project in the 
context of our Private Sector Initiatives pro- 
gram. 

And I want to personally thank Jim Beggs 
of NASA for his leadership and great sup- 
port in the creation of these new programs. 

Now, I know as we near the end of this 
amazing and troubled century that you, as 
all of us, are looking to the future. And I 
know that one of your great interests and 
concerns is the environment—conservation 
and ecology. You are worried about what 
man has done and is doing to this magical 
planet that God gave us. And I share your 
concern. 

What is a conservative after all but one 
who conserves, one who is committed to 
protecting and holding close the things by 
which we live. Modern conservatives in 
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America want to protect and preserve the 
values and traditions by which the Nation 
has flourished for more than two centuries. 

We want to protect and conserve the 
idea that is at the heart of our national 
experience, an idea that can be reduced to 
one word: freedom. And we want to protect 
and conserve the land on which we live— 
our countryside, our rivers and mountains, 
our plains and meadows and forests. This is 
our patrimony. This is what we leave to our 
children. And our great moral responsibility 
is to leave it to them either as we found it 
or better than we found it. 

But we also know that we must do this 
with a fine balance. We want, as men on 
Earth, to use our resources for the reason 
God gave them to us—for the betterment 
of man. And our challenge is how to use the 
environment without abusing it, how to 
take from it riches and yet leave it rich. 

But I think the whole idea of conserva- 
tion has often been obscured these past 20 
years by some who've attempted to seize it 
as an issue, politicize it, and claim it as their 
own. I think there have been some who use 
the conservation movement as an excuse 
for blind and ignorant attacks on the entre- 
preneurs who help the economy grow—the 
farmers who make our food, the businesses 
that give us heat in winter and coolness in 
the summer. This kind of antagonism to all 
things that speak of business has tended to 
confuse the issue, blur responsibility, and 
overshadow sincere concern. 

As I said in my last State of the Union 
message: “Preservation of our environment 
is not a liberal or conservative challenge— 
it’s common sense.” 

Our nation has taken great strides in the 
decades since an old conservative named 
Teddy Roosevelt led the charge to create 
the National Park System. From that great 
beginning step, we have steadily expanded 
efforts to protect our heritage of land and 
water. We’ve been proud to pick up the 
mantle and move forward in a number of 
important areas. 

We've spent $737 million since 1981 as 
part of a billion-dollar plan to repair and 
replace national park facilities that were de- 
signed to correct years of neglect. Even as 
we grapple with getting Federal spending 
under control, the 1985 budget request pro- 
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posed that almost $160 million be made 
available to acquire new lands for our na- 
tional park and wildlife refuge system. 

We're keeping a close watch on endan- 
gered species. With the leadership of Secre- 
tary Clark, the Interior Department has 
listed 23 species so far this fiscal year, in- 
cluding the wood stork and the woodland 
caribou—maybe even some of us. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Together, the Federal Government and 
Ducks Unlimited have created a new pro- 
gram to ensure the protection of American 
waterfowl nesting areas. This, by the way, 
reflects our attempts to work closely with 
the private sector. The nonprofit Ducks Un- 
limited will work with the Fish and Wildlife 
Service and fund the protection of the wa- 
terfowl areas. 

Now, just this past April, the Prudential 
Insurance Company donated more than a 
hundred thousand acres of wetlands and 
forest areas to the National Wildlife Refuge 
system. That’s a $50 million gift. And we 
rely on private volunteers in our national 
parks. Last fiscal year, we had the help of 
more than 22,000 volunteers who, in all, 
donated more than a million hours of their 
own time. And that was a taxpayer savings 
of about $7 million. 

Creating parks and wildlife refuges is 
only a part of protecting our environment, 
of course. I’m proud to report that the most 
recent studies of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency show that we’ve made great 
progress in cleaning up the air and water. 
Hundreds of lakes and streams have joined 
the Potomac River in being declared open 
for fishing and swimming, after being 
closed to a whole generation. EPA tells us 
that after a national expenditure of $150 
billion on air pollution controls, concentra- 
tions of all the major pollutants are on a 
downward trend. 

We're moving forward in responding to 
new challenges as well. In just 3 years, we 
have tripled funding for the cleanup of 
abandoned hazardous waste dumps from 
$210 million in 1983 to $640 million pro- 
posed for 1985. We have doubled funding 
for acid rain research in each of the past 2 
years. We’re trying to get a clear, scientific 
understanding of its causes and effects. And 
what we’re aiming at is a policy of common 
sense. 


We have, all of us, over the past 20 years, 
reached consensus on the need to conserve 
our environment. Now we must come to 
agreement on how to do it. And in coming 
together on that, we must keep in mind the 
word “balance”—a balance between the 
desire to conserve and protect, and the 
desire to grow and develop; a balance be- 
tween concern for the good earth, and con- 
cern for the honest impulse to wrest from 
the earth the resources that benefit man- 
kind; a balance between the overall de- 
mands of society, and the individual de- 
mands of the free citizen. 

If we rid our minds of cant, of empty 
rhetoric, of mere politics, we'll strike that 
balance naturally and together. This is my 
great hope, and in this you have my com- 
plete commitment. 

And I thank you all for inviting me here 
today, and may you do great new work in 


this, your fine, new building. God bless you 
all. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:28 a.m. in 
the new building’s auditorium. He was in- 
troduced by Chief Justice of the United 
States Warren E. Burger. 


United States Ambassador to Mali 





Nomination of Robert J. Ryan, Jr. 
June 19, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Robert J. Ryan, Jr., of the 
District of Columbia, a career member of 
the Senior Foreign Service, Class of Minis- 
ter-Counselor, as Ambassador to the Repub- 
lic of Mali. He would succeed Parker W. 
Borg. 

In 1960 Mr. Ryan entered government 
service with the Department of State. He 
was consular officer in Ponta Delgada 
(1961-63) and assistant commercial attaché 
in Rio de Janeiro (1964-66). He attended 
economic training at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology from 1966 to 1967. 
From 1967 to 1969, he was an economic 
officer in Pretoria and was a member of the 
National Security Council at the White 
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House from 1969 to 1971. He was economic 
officer in Paris (1971-73) and counselor for 
economic and commercial affairs in Rabat 
(1973-74). In the Department he was Di- 
rector of the Office of Monetary Affairs in 
the Bureau of Economic and Business Af- 
fairs from 1974 to 1977, and a member of 
the executive seminar in national and inter- 
national affairs at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute from 1977 to 1978. From 1979 to 1981, 
he was Deputy Representative to the 
United States Mission to the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment in Paris. In the Department he was 
Director of the Office of Regional Econom- 
ic Policy (1981-82) and Deputy to the As- 
sistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs, 
and Coordinator of the Caribbean Basin Ini- 
tiative (1983). Since 1984 he has attended 
refresher language courses at the Foreign 
Service Institute. 

Mr. Ryan received his B.A. (1960) from 
Johns Hopkins University and his M.A. 
(1967) from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. He attended George Washing- 
ton University from 1960 to 1961. His for- 
eign languages are French and Portuguese. 


He was born August 11, 1939, in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


National Advisory Council on Women’s 
Educational Programs 





Nomination of Judith D. Moss To Be a 
Member. June 19, 1984 





- The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Judith D. Moss to be a 
member of the National Advisory Council 
on Women’s Educational Programs for a 
term expiring May 8, 1987. This is a reap- 
pointment. 

Mrs. Moss is currently president of the 
law firm of Barrett & Barrett in Columbus, 
Ohio. She has been with the firm since 
1975 serving as office manager (1975-1976), 
paralegal (1977-1978), and administrative 
attorney (1978-1981). 

Mrs. Moss graduated from Ohio State 
University (B.S.B.A., 1975; J.D., 1977) and 
holds an associate degree (1968) from the 
Electronic Computer Programming Insti- 
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tute. She resides in Columbus, Ohio, and 
was born June 2, 1945, in Indianapolis, Ind. 


President’s Commission on White 
House Fellowships 





Appointment of R. Charles Gentry as a 
Member. June 19, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint R. Charles Gentry to be a 
member of the President’s Commission on 
White House Fellowships. He would suc- 
ceed John D. Saxon. 

Mr. Gentry is currently a partner with 
the law firm of Shank, Irwin & Conant in 
Dallas, Tex. Previously he was chief legisla- 
tive assistant to United States Senator Pete 
V. Domenici (1973-1979); Director of the 
Office of Special Projects, U.S. Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency (1971-1973); White 
House fellow assigned as special assistant to 
the Attorney General (1970-1971) and law 
clerk to the Honorable Halbert O. Wood- 
ward, District Judge, U.S. District Court, 
Northern District of Texas (1969-1970). 

Mr. Gentry graduated from New Mexico 
Military Institute (B.A., 1956), the Missouri 
School of Mines and Metallurgy (B.S., 1962), 
and Texas Tech University School of Law 
(J.D., 1969). He is married, has two chil- 
dren, and resides in Dallas, Tex. He was 
born August 10, 1935, in Dexter, N. Mex. 


National Commission on Libraries and 
Information Science 





Nomination of Margaret Phelan To Be a 
Member. June 19, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Margaret Phelan to be a 
member of the National Commission on Li- 
braries and Information Science for a term 
expiring July 19, 1988. She would succeed 
Philip A. Sprague. 

Mrs. Phelan is currently owner of Phelan 
Business Research in Shawnee Mission, 
Kans. Prior to this, she was research manag- 
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er for Heidrick and Struggles, Inc., for 
almost 17 years. 

Mrs. Phelan graduated from Kansas State 
University (B.S., 1945) and Rosary College 
(M.A., 1969). She resides in Overland Park, 
Kans., and was born July 8, 1924, in Kansas 
City, Mo. 


1984 Presidential Scholars 





Remarks at the Awards Presentation 
Ceremony. June 19, 1984 





It’s just occurred to me that with this 
blistering weather, maybe I could do some- 
thing that might set a style you’d appreci- 
ate. [Laughter] 


[The President removed his jacket. | 


It does feel better, doesn’t it? [Laughter] 

Well, I’m delighted to be here. There, I 
started it out again—I was just with Rich 
Little last night—and here I am again 
saying, “well” to start things out. [Laughter] 
In his imitations of me, he says that’s a char- 
acteristic. 

But I’m delighted to be here today. This 
is a great day for each one of you. And I 
hope you'll treasure this day all through 
your lives. 

As you know, this is the 20th anniversary 
of the Presidential Scholars program, a pro- 
gram that has done much to reward initia- 
tive and encourage excellence in America’s 
schools. It’s also the second opportunity that 
I’ve had to host a gathering like this. And I 
have to confess I’m always a bit uneasy in 
the midst of all this scholarly achievement. I 
guess it’s because I start thinking back to 
my own days as a student. 

In fact, sometime ago my alma mater, 
Eureka College, gave me an _ honorary 
degree, and I thanked them profusely. But I 
had to admit that they had compounded a 
sense of guilt I’d nursed for about 25 years, 
because I always thought the first one they 
gave me was honorary. [Laughter] 

So, I congratulate all of you today on 
taking advantage of the tremendous educa- 
tional opportunities you’ve been offered 
and encourage you to keep up the good 
work. I don’t think it’s too optimistic to say 


that you can look forward to an age where 
a great value will be placed on your obvious 
capacity for achievement and excellence, an 
age that will be rife with opportunity. 

In many ways, the things that we’ve been 
doing here in Washington the last few years 
have been part of this effort to open up 
new opportunities for all Americans. As you 
know, that means cutting back on the size 
and scope of government, reducing its drag 
on the private economy. 

You know, it’s one of the oldest lessons of 
history, but one that mankind always seems 
to forget: Too much government has always 
meant the oppression of the human spirit 
and the stultification of human progress. As 
Jefferson once said, “I am not a friend to a 
very energetic government. It is always op- 
pr >ssive.” 

Now, you think about that sometimes 
when you read some of those hostile colum- 
nists that say I spend a lot of time napping. 
[Laughter] I really don’t. [Laughter] 

But I think that our own time is increas- 
ingly going to realize this truth. Repelled 
by the suffering caused by aggressive totali- 
tarianism, our century seems to be awaken- 
ing to the great prospects of human free- 
dom and the democratic way of life. 

That’s why I’ve always believed a truly 
American foreign policy means more than 
the pragmatic business of getting along 
with other nations. It also means standing 
up for values like human freedom and our 
own obligation to see that freedom is 
spread someday to all the nations of the 
Earth. In a few short years, this will be the 
task before you, and I think you’re prepar- 
ing yourself well for it. 

I’m especially encouraged by some of the 
fundamental changes that we see in Ameri- 
can education today. We’re beginning to re- 
alize, once again, that education at its core 
is more than just teaching our young the 
skills that are needed for a job, however 
important that is. 

It’s also about passing on to each new 
generation the values that serve as the 
foundation and cornerstone of our free 
democratic society—patriotism, _ loyalty, 
faithfulness, courage, the ability to make 
the crucial moral distinctions between right 
and wrong, the maturity to understand that 
all that we have and achieve in this world 
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comes first from a beneficent and loving 
God. 

So, we’re gathered here to congratulate 
all of you on your success, on the credit that 
you've brought to yourselves, to your 
schools, and to your communities. We’re 
here, too, to congratulate a select group of 
teachers for the enormous and unselfish 
dedication that they’ve shown to your wel- 
fare and to the highest standards of their 
own profession. 

I had a teacher one day in a high school 
and on a visit to the principal’s office—he 
was also the principal—make a very wise 
remark. He said, “It isn’t very important 
what you think of me now.” He said, “What 
I’m concerned with is what you’re going to 
think of me 15 years from now.” And even 
before 15 years was up, I knew I'd been in 
the hands of a very good friend and a very 
fine teacher. 

But I think we also do well today to re- 
flect on the fact that education and learn- 
ing, success and power are only relative 
values; that they must be grounded first in 
the higher values of right and morality if 
they’re to have any meaning at all. 

You know, being President, and—there’s 
a word here for the—someone in their sev- 
enties, but I am not sure that I can pro- 
nounce it. [Laughter] So, anyway, being in 
that range—{laughter|—I’ve discovered, for 
example, that people do tend to let you get 
away with giving them some advice. So, 
while I want to extend my congratulations 
to all of you, I hope you'll also permit me a 
few words of counsel and advice. 

Thomas Jefferson, whom I mentioned a 
few minutes ago on the business of govern- 
ing, also had some wise things to say about 
the business of living. When he was advis- 
ing his nephew what path he should follow 
to find success, he reminded him that he 
must pursue his own and his country’s best 
interests with what he called the “purest 
integrity, the most chaste honor. Make 
these then,” he said, “your first object. Give 
up money, give up fame, give up science, 
give the earth itself and all it contains 
rather than do an immoral act. And never 
suppose that in any possible situation or 
under any circumstances that it is best for 
you to do a dishonorable thing, however 
slightly so it may appear to you.” 
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Well, I think that’s good advice for all of 
us. And once again, congratulations to all 
our Presidential Scholars, their families, and 
our distinguished teachers who are here 
today. And, now, Secretary Bell is going to 
do the honors for me and distribute these 
awards. 

And I’m going back to the Oval Office 
and do what a little girl told me to do who 
wrote me a letter one day and told me all 
the problems that she thought I should 
solve and then said, “Now, get back to the 
Oval Office and go to work.” [Laughter] 
And Ill do just that. 

Thank you all, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:20 p.m. on 
the South Lawn of the White House. Fol- 
lowing his remarks, Secretary of Education 
Terrel H. Bell presented 141 graduating 
high school seniors with the Presidential 
Scholar medallion. 


Wilderness Areas in Wisconsin, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, and North 
Carolina 





Remarks on Signing Four Bills Into Law. 
June 19, 1984 





Well, I’m glad to welcome all of you to 
the White House. And I know that all of 
you here today will agree that God has 
blessed the American people with a vast 
and beautiful land, a land of mountains and 
prairies, lakes and forests that reach from 
sea to shining sea. And no task facing us is 
more important than preserving the Ameri- 
can land. 

Our administration has undertaken this 
high task with energy and vision. And this 
year—well, the year we took office, we 
began a billion-dollar program to restore 
and improve our national parks. Our 5-year 
effort is the largest commitment to the ren- 
ovation of our national parks that has ever 
been made. And I might add that it’s run- 
ning a year ahead of schedule. 

We've enacted this historic Coastal Bar- 
rier Resources Act also. That legislation will 
help to protect dunes, marshes, and other 
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coastal formations from Maine to Texas, 
lands that provide irreplaceable feeding 
and nesting grounds for hundreds of species 
of fish and waterfowl. And we’ve made cer- 
tain that State governments are involved in 
Federal land management as never before. 

We've given our support to legislation 
that would create some 5 million acres of 
new wilderness areas. Each of these has 
been a significant step in the effort to pre- 
serve the American land for our children 
and grandchildren. And today we take an- 
other important step forward in this effort. 

The legislation that I am about to sign 
will designate thousands of acres of wilder- 
ness area in North Carolina, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, and Wisconsin. 

Each of these areas is intended to be 
completely natural—no housing develop- 
ments, no powerlines, just forest, rock, 
wind, and sky. And because of this legisla- 
tion, these wilderness areas will remain just 
as they are, places of beauty and serenity 
for hikers, campers, and fishermen. Genera- 
tions hence, parents will take their children 
to these woods to show them how the land 
must have looked to the first Pilgrims and 
pioneers. And as Americans wander 
through these forests, climb these moun- 
tains, they will sense the love and majesty 
of the Creator of all of that. 

Everyone here today had a hand in the 
passage of these bills. And special thanks go 
to all who—hard work and dedication made 
a critical difference. Each of you has my 
heartfelt thanks. But more important, you 
have the gratitude, I think, of the American 
people. 

So, thank you. God bless you. 

And now I'm going to sign some legisla- 
tion—four bills. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:03 p.m. at 
the bill signing ceremony in the Rose 
Garden at the White House. 

As enacted, H.R. 3578, the Wisconsin 
Wilderness Act of 1984, is Public Law 98- 

21; H.R. 4198, the Vermont Wilderness Act 
of 1984, is Public Law 98-322; H.R. 3921, 
the New Hampshire Wilderness Act of 
1984, is Public Law 98-323; and H.R. 3960, 
the North Carolina Wilderness Act of 1984, 
is Public Law 98-324. All were approved on 
June 19. 


Minority Enterprise Development 
Week, 1984 





Proclamation 5213. June 19, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


America’s growth and prosperity depend 
on the full participation of all its citizens. If 
we as a Nation are to remain the world’s 
leader in innovation, technology and pro- 
ductivity, we must ensure that all Ameri- 
cans are involved in our economic progress. 

The fulfillment of this challenge has 
become more realistic today, because of the 
significant contributions of minority Ameri- 
can entrepreneurs to our economy. The Na- 
tion’s 600,000 minority-owned businesses 
reveal the true meaning of entrepreneur- 
ship. They have emerged as a dynamic 
force in the marketplace, bringing innova- 
tive products and services to our economy, 
and constituting the principal source for 
jobs and training for thousands of American 
workers. 

As we enter an era of greatly expanded 
opportunities in economic growth and de- 
velopment, it is appropriate that we en- 
courage minority business owners by recog- 
nizing their tremendous contributions 
toward the continued economic develop- 
ment of our Nation. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of October 7 
through October 13, 1984, as Minority En- 
terprise Development Week, and I urge all 
Americans to join together with the minori- 
ty business enterprises of our Nation in ap- 
propriate observances. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this nineteenth day of June, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:44 a.m., June 20, 1984] 
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The Nation’s Economy 





Remarks to Reporters on Figures Released 
by the Department of Commerce. 
June 20, 1984 





The President. That’s making it a little 
difficult. What? 

Q. Are you going to talk to us about the 
GNP and your reactions? 

The President. That’s what I was just 
going to do is make a statement here. 

I'm sure you've all heard, but if you 
haven’t, the remarkable good news from 
the Department of Commerce, that they 
have readjusted the figures for the first 
quarter. And the growth in the first quarter 
was 9.7 percent in the gross national prod- 
uct. 

The inflation, the GNP deflator, was 3.9 
percent for that first quarter. Now the esti- 
mate for the second quarter is growth of 5.7 
percent and an inflation rate of 2.8. And all 
of this is remarkable good news and is evi- 
dence that we have a solid recovery that is 
going forward without a renewal of infla- 
tion. 

We're all very pleased. 

Q. From the Russians on the summit, 
have you heard anything new since your 
news conference? Have you heard anything 
new on the summit? 

The President. No, no, we're still, as I say, 
communicating, and—but, we haven’t got 
anything new to say. 

Q. Will there be a summit this year? 

The President. 1 couldn’t say. I really 
don’t know. 

Okay? Well, I’m off to Connecticut and 
New Jersey. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:02 a.m. to 
reporters assembled at the South Portico of 
the White House. He was leaving for a trip 
to Oradell, N.J., and Hartford, Conn. 


Oradell, New Jersey 





Remarks at an Alcohol Awareness Program 
at River Dell High School. June 20, 1984 





Thank you, Mr. Panico, the principal 
here; Governor Kean; Congresswoman Rou- 
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kema; and long-time old friend, Don New- 
combe—it’s been too long between meet- 
ings. But all the others here—and this very 
courageous and fine young man ‘!—all the 
others here, I can’t tell you how much I 
appreciate your warm welcome and how 
impressed I am by what I have seen here 
today. 


Almost 4 years ago when I accepted the 
nomination of my party to run for the Pres- 
idency, I talked about our nation’s future. 
And I remember saying we need a rebirth 
of the American tradition of leadership at 
every level of government and in private 
life as well. The United States of America is 
unique in world history, because it has a 
genius for leaders, many leaders on many 
levels. Well, today, I’m seeing that genius. 
I’ve seen real leaders and real leadership. 


You in this audience—parents and teach- 
ers, public officials, students, and local 
groups—have fused your creativity and con- 
cern to deal with a great national problem. 
And in doing this, you’ve become part of a 
movement that has literally swept this 
country, the movement against drinking 
and driving. 


This is community leadership and com- 
munity involvement at its best. And I don’t 
mind saying that it isn’t Washington that 
led the way; it was a grassroots movement. 
Well, so was the Boston Tea Party; so was 
the abolitionist movement; so was the tax- 
cutting movement that swept across this 
country in the past few years. The history 
of our country is the history of grassroots 
movements, because Americans know that 
the purest form of law is one that springs 
directly from the desire of the people. 


You led the way, and in leading, you’ve 
changed this country. You’ve saved lives. 
And you’ve shown us what you are doing. 


If you'll permit me to tell you a little bit 
about what we’re doing in Washington— 
and I know there must be some times when 
you ask. [Laughter] Two years ago, I ap- 
pointed a Presidential Commission on 


1 Nineteen-year-old Hector del Valle had 
spoken to the audience of his automobile 
accident, caused by drinking, which left 
him permanently paralyzed below the neck. 
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Drunk Driving, and the Commission laid 
out in irrefutable detail the scope and the 
extent of the problem. 

They told us that alcohol-related automo- 
bile accidents are the leading cause of teen- 
age deaths in this country. In fact, in the 
past few decades, more people have died in 
alcohol-related auto accidents than in any 
war since World War II. And the Commis- 
sion strongly urged Federal action to re- 
quire a 21-year-old drinking age. 

Now, I want to talk to you about why the 
age-21 law is good and why we’re support- 
ing it. We know that as you’ve been told so 
eloquently here, drinking and driving is a 
killer. And we know that people aged 18 to 
20 are more than twice as likely to be in- 
volved in an alcohol-related accident as any 
other age group. Society has a clear stake in 
seeing that these young lives, so full of 
promise, are not ended, or crippled. So, we 
know what the problem is. We know that 
society has a stake in solving it, and we 
know of a solution: raising the drinking age 
to 21. 

Now, this isn’t some fad or some experi- 
ment. It’s a demonstrable success. In States 
in which the drinking age has been raised, 
teenage driving fatalities have gone down 
significantly. Here in New Jersey, with the 
support of my good friend and yours, your 
Governor, Tom Kean, you raised the drink- 
ing age to 21 in 1983. And you know what 
happened. You had a 26-percent reduction 
in nighttime, single-vehicle fatalities among 
19- and 20-year-olds in the first year alone. 

Well, when you’re talking about a 26-per- 
cent decrease in the number of teenagers 
needlessly killed on the highways, then 
you're talking about something that works. 
And you're talking about something that’s 
needed. 

Last year when the Presidential Commis- 
sion on Drunk Driving recommended that 
every State raise its drinking age to 21, I 
was delighted and hopeful. I made speeches 
to support it. And there was momentum, 
fed in part by groups such as M.A.D.D., and 
more States started raising the drinking age. 
I was delighted, again, because I hoped that 
the States would, as they should, take this 
action themselves without Federal orders or 
interference. Well, in the past 8 or 9 
months, 4 States have done it, and in all, 23 
States now have age-21 laws. 


But now it appears that things have 
slowed down. Things have stalled. And at 
this point, less than half the States have the 
age-21 laws, and more than half don’t. And 
it’s led to a kind of a crazy-quilt of different 
State drinking laws. And that’s led to what’s 
been called “Blood Borders”—with teen- 
agers leaving their homes to go to the near- 
est State with a lower drinking age. And 
they drink, get drunk, careen on home, and 
get into trouble of all sorts, including auto 
accidents. 

Now, this slaughter hurts us as a people. 
It tears up the fabric of society by bringing 
grief to families, guilt to friends, and loss to 
the community. And we just can’t tolerate 
this anymore. So, I want you to know that 
I've decided to support legislation to with- 
hold 5 percent of a State’s highway funds if 
it does not enact the 21-year-old drinking 
age. The carnage must end, and now. 

Now, some feel that my decision is at 
odds with my philosophical viewpoint that 
State problems should involve State solu- 
tions and it isn’t up to a big and over- 
whelming government in Washington to 
tell the States what to do. And you're partly 
right. But the thing is, this problem is much 
more than a State problem. It’s a national 
tragedy involving transit across State bor- 
ders. Beyond that, there are some special 
cases in which overwhelming need can be 
dealt with by prudent and limited Federal 
action. And in a case like this, where the 
problem is so clear-cut and the benefits are 
so clear-cut, then I have no misgivings 
about a judicious use of Federal induce- 
ments to encourage the States to get 
moving, raise the drinking age, and save 
precious lives. The choice remains with the 
States. I hope they'll act wisely and soon. 

Let me remind you there are 23 States 
that haven’t needed this inducement, and 
New Jersey is a stunning example. Your 
Governor, Tom Kean, has provided terrific 
cooperation and leadership so that New 
Jersey is leading the way on solving the 
drunk driving problem. [Applause] That ap- 
plause is for you. 

You’ve raised the penalties against drunk 
drivers, you’ve increased arrests and convic- 
tions, and you’ve added tough new legal 
and financial sanctions against drunk driv- 
ers, and you raised the drinking age. And 
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what you got in return is clear and undis- 
puted. Between 1981 and 1983, drunk driv- 
ing fatalities declined almost 31 percent. 
You have saved lives. And all of your efforts 
have qualified your State for almost 
$800,000 in Alcohol Incentive Grant funds 
to pay for programs that give your State 
new tools to combat drunk driving and 
ensure highway safety. So, you have a lot to 
be proud of. But the battle isn’t over. 

I’m going to depart from the main theme 
here to tell you that Nancy and I discussed 
what I would be saying here today. And we 
want you to know that we’re aware that the 
problem we have on our highways isn’t just 
drinking and driving. It’s also drinking and 
drugging. 

You know, we know a lot of alcohol-relat- 
ed accidents involve drugs, too. And I know 
that you’re aware—I’m sure you are—of 
Nancy’s concern about this. She wanted to 
be here today, but she’s at a big meeting 
out in Nevada, where she’s discussing drug 
abuse with parents and teachers. I’m rat- 
tling around in that big house down there. I 
don’t like it. [Laughter] I know what she’s 
doing is worthwhile. 

Our administration has taken many ac- 
tions to combat drug abuse and drug use 
among children—and it occurs to me that 
drug use is drug abuse, so we might as well 
just call it that. But we know that no matter 
how effective we are against the pushers 
and drug smugglers, it all comes down to 
you. 

And there’s one thing I want to say to the 
students here today, and I speak as one who 
has lived 73 years—I don’t mind saying it, 
because the press will never let you forget 
it. [Laughter] And I guess I’ve seen a lot. I 
lived a good part of my adult life in Holly- 
wood and Los Angeles. And | saw a lot of 
people who were living fast lives. And I just 
want to tell you—don’t take drugs. Don’t 
abuse your mind and body that way. 

You know, I know it’s hard for you young 
people to believe that any of the rest of us 
remember what it was like or know what 
you're thinking or feeling. But we do. And 
one day you're going to be very much sur- 
prised to learn how clear your memories 
will always be of these particular days and 
how much they mean to you. And, as you 
were told by the chief, we also remember 
that when we were sitting where you're 
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sitting, we didn’t think anything bad could 
happen to us. Death was always for some- 
one else—and all the bad things of that 
kind. 

Now, as your lives go on, you’re going to 
buy a number of automobiles; you’re going 
to trade in a number, get new ones. You’ve 
got one set of machinery you can’t trade 
in—the one inside you. And you may not 
think about it now, but many of the things 
that you do now will affect how well you’re 
going to be able to get around in later 
years, and whether you're going to be able 
to enjoy life as you’re presently enjoying it. 
And I just have to tell you—believe me, it is 
worthwhile to take care of that particular 
set of machinery. Don’t put any sugar in 
the gastank. Remember to do all the things 
that keep it fine-tuned. And you'll find that 
it really pays off. 

Now, don’t fall for the line that drug use 
is daring and fun and fearless. It’s stupid. 
It’s flirting with addiction, flirting with sick- 
ness, and a waste of your own life. Don’t fall 
for that stuff about “life in the fast lane.” 
That’s where all the accidents take place. 

Many of us who are older have lost 
friends to one addiction or another. And 
some of you have lost or will lose friends to 
drugs, to the addictions that will squeeze 
them to death, or the impairment that will 
make them make the wrong move in a fast 
car. Your generation has lost some of its 
favorites, like John Belushi and so many 
others. 

I look out, and I see your bright, young 
faces, and I just want to say: Don’t waste 
the health and the youth that God gave 
you. Don’t take drugs. 

But I don’t want to end on a sad note. 
For every person who falls in this country, 
there are a hundred people there to pick 
him up. And that’s one fact that’s at the 
heart of the American experience. And I 
want to say to all of you, to M.A.D.D. and 
to C.A.A.R.D. and the others that are in- 
volved in this great national effort against 
drunk driving, you are all the grassroots. 
You are the people who change this coun- 
try and always have. You’re the makers of 
change, the improvers of our national life. 
And you deserve an awful lot of credit. 

And so, let me say to you as I leave here 
today, I tip my hat. You're terrific. God 
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bless you, and may your good work contin- 
ue. And just look at who you'll be working 
for up here in these stands, these young 
people. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:14 a.m. in 
the high school gymnasium. He was intro- 
duced by the high school principal, Antho- 
ny Panico. 

Prior to his remarks, the President went 
to a classroom at the high school for a dem- 
onstration and briefing on the school’s alco- 
hol reaction time simulator program, which 
has recently been granted Federal funding. 
After his appearance in the gymnasium, he 
attended a meeting with alcohol awareness 
officials, including community leaders and 
representatives of Students Against Drunk 
Driving (S.A.D.D.), Mothers Against Drunk 
Driving (M.A.D.D.), and the Committee for 
Alcohol Awareness in the River Dell Com- 
munities (C_A.A.R.D.). 


National Sheriffs Association 





Remarks at the Association’s 44th 
Informative Conference in Hartford, Conn. 
June 20, 1984 





Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen, 
I want to begin by saying how much I’ve 
looked forward to this chance to be with 
you today. 

You know, in America’s frontier days the 
sheriffs badge was the symbol of our na- 
tion’s quest for law and justice. And today 
that badge still stands for commitment to 
the law and dedication to justice. Those of 
you in the Sheriffs Association are in the 
forefront of America’s law enforcement 
community. All of you have firsthand expe- 
rience with the problem of crime and law- 
lessness in our society. And the jobs you 
hold are dangerous and difficult ones. And 
believe me, I know. 

I mean no irreverence when I mention 
that back in those days when I was doing 
television, I once played a sheriff, a western 
sheriff, in a TV drama. And the gist of the 
story was that the sheriff thought he could 
do the job without a gun. It was a 30- 


minute show. I was dead in 27 minutes. 
[Laughter] 

So, may I say to all of you today what 
millions of Americans would say if they had 
the chance: Thank you for standing up for 
this nation’s dream of personal freedom 
under the rule of law. Thank you for stand- 
ing against those who would transform that 
dream into a nightmare of wrongdoing and 
lawlessness. And thank you for your service 
to your communities, to your country, and 
to the cause of law and justice. 

Now, I know that many of you at this 
conference have served the public interest 
for lengthy periods of time, and that you 
lived through the grim years of the sixties 
and the seventies, when crime became an 
epidemic in America. In those decades, seri- 
ous crime more than tripled. By the start of 
the eighties, crime was costing more than 
$10 billion in financial losses, touching 30 
percent of America’s homes, and taking the 
lives of almost 25,000 Americans a year. 

Along with the rise in crime came a dan- 
gerous, widespread loss of faith by the 
American people in their criminal justice 
system. Eighty-five percent of Americans 
were saying the courts in their home areas 
weren’t tough enough on criminals, and 75 
percent were saying our criminal justice 
system just wasn’t deterring crime. 

Well, the reason was simple: The Ameri- 
can criminal justice system was failing and 
failing badly. While our justice system was 
weighed down with excessive litigation and 
the courts were becoming arbiters of dis- 
putes they were never intended to deal 
with or to handle, the criminal justice 
system wasn’t carrying out its most impor- 
tant function, the punishment of the guilty 
and protection of the innocent. In some ju- 
risdictions and major cities, 3 percent or 
less of reported crimes. were ending in 
prison terms for offenders. A small percent- 
age of repeat offenders were responsible for 
a large percentage of crimes committed. 
One study showed that 23 percent of all 
male offenders accounted for 61 percent of 
all violent felony crimes. 

This rise in crime, caused by a hardened 
criminal class, was fostered partly from a 
liberal social philosophy that too often 
called for lenient treatment of criminals. 
Because this misguided social philosophy 
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saw man as primarily the creature of his 
material environment, it thought that 
through expensive government social pro- 
grams it could change that environment 
and usher in a great new egalitarian utopia. 
And yet even while government was 
launching a rash of social engineering 
schemes in a vain attempt to remake man 
and society, it wasn’t dealing with the most 
elementary social problems like rising 
crime. 

Individual wrongdoing, they told us, was 
always caused by a lack of material goods, 
and underprivileged background, or poor 
socioeconomic conditions. And somehow, 
and I know you’ve heard it said—I heard it 
many times when I was Governor of Cali- 
fornia—it was society, not the individual, 
that was at fault when an act of violence or 
a crime was committed. Somehow, it wasn’t 
the wrongdoer but all of us who were to 
blame. 

Is it any wonder, then, that a new privi- 
leged class emerged in America, a class of 
repeat offenders and career criminals who 
thought they had the right to victimize 
their fellow citizens with impunity. And 
today, we still pay the price for those years 
of liberal leniency—I mean the growth in 
the ranks of career criminals, criminals who 
are contemptuous of our way of justice, who 
do not believe they can be caught and, if 
they are caught, are confident that once the 
cases against them enter our legal system, 
the charges will be dropped, postponed, 
plea-bargained away, or lost in a maze of 
legal technicalities that make a mockery of 
our society’s longstanding and commenda- 
ble respect for civil liberties. 


Well, at last we’re making progress. 


against these criminal predators in our 
midst. Reported crime dropped 4.3 percent 
in 1982. That was the first decline since 
1977. And reported crimes for last year 
showed an even more remarkable 7-per- 
cent decrease, and this was the sharpest de- 
crease since 1950. Indeed, it was the first 
time since 1950 that the serious crime 
index declined for 2 years in a row. 

Now, I know there are a few people who 
want to attribute the encouraging down- 
ward trend in crime to a statistic—the fact 
that fewer members of the population are 
now in the crime-prone age group. Well, a 
coincidence isn’t a correlation. The truth is 
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that crime sometimes has risen with popula- 
tion growth and sometimes not; there’s 
nothing historically inevitable about it. For 
example, between 1970 and 1982, the num- 
bers in the crime-prone age group did drop 
slightly by about 1 percent, but serious 
crime went up 40 percent. 

So, I think the real explanation for the 
recent drop in crime lies elsewhere than in 
mere statistics. To tell you the truth, that 
explanation is right here in front of me 
today. I don’t think there’s any question 
that America’s law enforcement community 
and her courts are now carrying out a new 
mandate from the American people. 
Throughout the Nation, there’s a new con- 
sensus on the crime issue, which you’ve 
helped form. It’s a consensus that utterly 
rejects the counsels of leniency toward 
criminals and the liberal philosophy that 
fostered it. 

The increase in citizen involvement in 
fighting crime through such initiatives as 
the Neighborhood Watch programs, spear- 
headed by the Sheriffs Association; the 
tough, new State statutes directed at repeat 
offenders; the widespread public outcry 
against leniency in our court system; and 
the sweeping new steps we’ve taken at the 
Federal level show that the years of the 
pseudo-intellectual apologies for crime are 
now over. 

This morning in New Jersey I witnessed a 
grassroots movement against drunk driving, 
and I said to the group that the history of 
our country is a history of such movements, 
because Americans know that the purest 
form of law is one that springs directly from 
the people. It is this surge of public opinion 
that has brought us initiatives like those I’ve 
just described, which were long overdue. 
The American people today insist that 
judges and government officials recognize 
what common sense has always taught: that 
right and wrong matters; that individuals 
are responsible for their actions; that retri- 
bution must be swift and sure for those who 
prey on the innocent. 

It’s interesting, too, to note that common 
sense about crime is making its impact in 
the very field which once accounted for so 
much of the misguided advice about crime, 
that of the social sciences. The work of one 
psychologist, Stanley Samenow, for exam- 
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ple, has won wide attention and confirms 
what many of us have been saying about 
the crime problem for many years: Choos- 
ing a career in crime is not the result of 
poverty or of an unhappy childhood or of a 
misunderstood adolescence; it’s the result of 
a conscious, willful, selfish choice made by 
some who consider themselves above the 
law, who seek to exploit the hard work and, 
sometimes, the very lives of their fellow 
citizens. 

One very important reason for the de- 
crease in crime, then, is tied directly to this 
growing toughness toward criminal offend- 
ers. In the sixties, the probability of being 
arrested for a crime fell off dramatically. 
And in the sixties and most of the seventies, 
the probability of being sent to jail for a 
crime also fell off dramatically. But in the 
eighties, these two critical trends have been 
reversed. For the last few years, both the 
probability of arrest and the probability of 
incarceration have been increasing. So, 
crime is coming down because—and thank 
heaven for this—the public’s demands for 
justice are finally being heeded. More 
criminals are being arrested; more career 
criminals are being put behind bars. And 
let’s not forget that taking these career 
criminals off the streets doesn’t just mean 
they’re prevented from committing other 
crimes; it also means that their punishment 
acts as a strong deterrent to others who 
might choose a life of crime. 

Now, obviously, those statistics are hardly 
worth celebrating. None of us likes the idea 
that our prison population is increasing. But 
we can and we must take legitimate satis- 
faction in the fact that more wrongdoers 
are being brought to justice—not out of a 
sense of vindictiveness or revenge, but be- 
cause incarcerating these criminals means 
that fewer and fewer innocent Americans 
are being victimized by criminal wrongdo- 
ing. 

I believe our administration’s commit- 
ment to the war on crime has definitely 
helped to bring down the crime rate, and I 
assure you today, our commitment to fight- 
ing crime will continue to grow. Let me 
just briefly report to you on our efforts at 
the Federal level and why I think they’ve 
helped to complement your crucial work at 
the State and local levels. 


First, from day one of our administration, 
the Attorney General and I have empha- 
sized the importance of appointing respon- 
sible judges to the Federal bench, including 
the Supreme Court. I’m talking about 
judges who will not only uphold the rights 
of the accused but the rights of the inno- 
cent and the right of society to protect itself 
from criminal wrongdoers. I know all of us 
have been pleased by recent court decisions 
that show common sense once again return- 
ing to legal deliberations on criminal justice 
matters. 

In addition to helping bring sanity back 
to the courtroom by appointing sound 
judges, we’ve also moved to strengthen co- 
operation with local and State law enforce- 
ment agencies. Our U.S. attorneys have set 
up law enforcement coordination commit- 
tees in every Federal district. And I’m 
proud that some of you are now serving on 
them. Through our surplus Federal proper- 
ty program, we’ve helped States and local- 
ities in expanding prison space. We’ve 
strengthened and broadened training for 
State and local law enforcement agents, 
both at the FBI Academy and at a Federal 
facility in Glynco, Georgia. 

And today, I’m pleased to announce two 
new initiatives to assist local law enforce- 
ment. First, the Department of Justice is 
establishing with the FBI a new National 
Center for the Analysis of Violent Crime, 
whose mission will be to work with law en- 
forcement agencies to identify and track 
repeat killers, the so-called serial killers who 
prey on innocent citizens. This means the 
latest computerized technology for detec- 
tive work is moving from the research 
phase to the operational phase. 

And second, in order to help eliminate a 
threat to the lives of America’s sheriffs and 
policemen, legislation was introduced last 
week to ban the manufacture and importa- 
tion of bullets designed to penetrate the 
soft-body armor worn by law enforcement 
officers. We worked hard on that one, and 
in the end, we produced a bill which has 
broad bipartisan and increasing support. I 
expect to be signing a cop-killer bullet bill 
before this Congress adjourns. 

Our third major effort against crime has 
been a full-scale offensive against illegal 
drug trafficking. For the first time, we 
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brought the FBI into this fight. We’ve in- 
creased our law enforcement budget by 50 
percent and added 1,768 new investigators 
and prosecutors, most of this as a result of 
our efforts in drug-related fields. Our highly 
successful South Florida Interdiction Task 
Force has led to the establishment of inves- 
tigative task forces in 12 other regions 
throughout the country. And those 12 task 
forces have already initiated some 620 cases 
and indicted more than 2,600 individuals. 
And 140 of these indictments have been 
under the new “Drug Kingpin” law, which 
carries a maximum penalty of life imprison- 
ment without the possibility of parole. 

And fourth, we’ve declared war on orga- 
nized crime in America. I’m proud to tell 
you that organized crime convictions are up 


from 515 in fiscal 81 to 1,331 in 1983. 


We're getting longer prison sentences and, 
for the first time, making a serious effort to 
confiscate the financial assets of the mob- 
sters. Our new organized crime commission 
has begun its investigation of the structure 
of the mob today in America, its money- 
laundering techniques. And its work will be 
greatly broadened when it receives subpena 
powers in this session of the Congress. 

I repeat what I’ve said before: We have it 
within our power to shatter the regional 
and national syndicates that make up orga- 
nized crime in America. This administration 
seeks no negotiated settlement, no détente 
with the mob. Our goal is to cripple their 
organization, dry up their profits, and put 
their members behind bars where they 
belong. In this effort, State and local law 
enforcement must play a critical role. For 
only when the mob is being hurt at the 
local level, when the revenue from illegal 
gambling, pornography, drug pushing, and 
other kinds of racketeering is dried up will 
the mob be permanently put out of busi- 
ness. 

And fifth, through a series of Presidential 
task forces, we’ve brought much needed at- 
tention to critical law enforcement prob- 
lems. Our task force on violent crime in 
1981 led to a widespread series of proposed 
reforms, most of which have now been im- 
plemented. Similarly, we’ve appointed a 
Task Force on Family Violence, a problem 
that’s been badly in need of full national 
airing for many years. 
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And sixth, this administration has brought 
long-overdue attention to the plight of the 
victims of crime. I was sure—I know that 
this is an area of special interest to all of 
you, and I commend you on the special 
attention you’ve been paying this week to 
ways of aiding victims of crime. Many of 
you have seen our Victims of Crime Task 
Force report, and you’ve heard Assistant 
Attorney General Lois Herrington report 
on how our administration has implement- 
ed many of the commission’s recommenda- 
tions. Well, we’re especially proud that our 
victims of crime assistance act is now ap- 
proaching passage in the Senate. This is an 
act that will assist the States in helping 
compensate the victims of crime, but—and 
this is very important—this assistance will 
be paid for by criminal fines, not by hard- 
earned tax dollars. 

The mention of this legislation brings me 
to the seventh and final point about this 
administration’s crime program, our all-out 
legislative effort to get those in Federal law 
enforcement the tools they need to deal 
with the criminal threat. We’ve already 
scored some important breakthroughs. 
We’ve succeeded in modifying tax laws that 
made it difficult for the IRS to assist in 
organized crime and drug trafficking inves- 
tigations. We’ve changed the posse comita- 
tus law to permit the military to assist us in 
cracking down on the drug smuggling. And, 
as I just mentioned, we’re pushing ahead 
with victims of crime legislation. 

But our largest and most important initia- 
tive remains where it’s been for the last 3 
years—becalmed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. This vital crime package includes 
bills calling for bail reform, tougher sen- 
tencing, justice assistance to States and lo- 
calities, improvement in the exclusionary 
rule and the insanity defense, and major 
reforms affecting drug trafficking, prison 
crowding, capital punishment, and forfeit- 
ure. All of these reforms are badly needed 
and constitutionally sound. In fact, our core 
crime package has already passed the 
Senate once by a vote of 91 to 1, but in the 
House of Representatives the liberal leader- 
ship keeps it bottled up in committee. One 
member of the Judiciary Committee there 
even claimed the package was “dead on 
arrival.” 
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Well, forgive me, but those who are hold- 
ing this up in the House are out of touch 
with reality, and they’re out of touch with 
the American people. This is a perfect ex- 
ample of how Americans are forced to 
suffer ill effects of crime because too many 
of our political leaders stick to old, discred- 
ited, liberal illusions about crime. 

Americans overwhelmingly favor changes 
in the exclusionary rule, the insanity de- 
fense, the reinstitution of capital punish- 
ment, and the tightening up of parole and 
bail procedures. And of all places the peo- 
ple’s voice deserves to be heard, it is in the 
House of Representatives. So, today I’m 
asking you to continue to use your influence 
with your elected representatives. Let them 
know that you're tired of waiting and that, 
at a very minimum, the liberal leadership in 
the House owes the American people a 
floor debate and vote out in the open on 
this crime package. 

Now, if the Members of the House feel 
our package is unwise legislation, let them 
have the courage to stop hiding behind par- 
liamentary maneuvers and say so publicly. 
Let them vote against these measures in 
full view of the people, and let them ex- 
plain what gives them the right to ignore 
the will of the people. This they should 
have the courage to do. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, during 
the last 3% years this administration has 
faced the serious problems of rebuilding 
America’s economic strength here at home 
and restoring our prestige and _ stature 
abroad. Today, we’re in the midst of a 
sound and strong economic expansion, and 
America’s national security has been re- 
stored and enhanced. But I also believe that 
the record I’ve just presented to you shows 
that, while this administration was coping 
with the crises of our economy and our na- 
tional security, we were also making great 
efforts to help you and all our fellow citi- 
zens deal with the problem of crime in 
American society. 

I believe I can say that in doing this, all of 
us sought only to speak for a new consensus 
in American politics—a consensus that said 
government had involved itself in areas 
where it was neither competent nor 
needed, while it had wrongly ignored its 
traditional and most fundamental obliga- 


tion: the maintenance of public order and 
the preservation of public tranquillity. 

Today, the fight against crime continues, 
but for the first time in years, we can say 
that we're starting to make headway. 
There’s still a long way to go; there still is 
much to do. But on behalf of all America, I 
want to thank all of you again for all that 
you are doing to make possible a safer soci- 
ety. And I pledge to you my continued sup- 
port, even as I seek your assistance in con- 
tinuing to eradicate the drug menace, fight 
organized crime, make our streets and 
homes safe again, and return America to 
the days of respect for the law and the 
rights of the innocent. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 2 p.m. in the 
main ballroom at the Park View Hilton 
Hotel. He was introduced by Richard Elrod, 
president of the National Sheriff's Associa- 
tion. 

Following his appearance before the asso- 
ciation, the President returned to Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Report. June 20, 1984 





To the Congress of the United States: 

As provided by the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act, I am pleased to transmit 
the Twelfth Annual Report on Federal Ad- 
visory Committees. 

In fiscal year 1983, Federal advisory com- 
mittees contributed significant expertise to 
the discussion of important issues facing our 
Nation. With the assistance of these com- 
mittees major initiatives were undertaken 
in areas such as social security reform, na- 
tional security, and government efficiency. 
Other committees furnished valuable 
advice to Federal agencies concerned with 
scientific research, health programs, envi- 
ronmental issues, international diplomacy, 


as well as economic, social and cultural af- 
fairs. 
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Since 1981, Federal agencies have 
achieved substantial overall savings in advi- 
sory committee program costs while con- 
tinuing to make active use of committees in 
the government decision-making process. 
These savings have been achieved without 
the sacrifice of the quality advice the agen- 
cies have required. The participation of the 
best possible members on a voluntary basis 
where possible, but on a compensatory basis 
where appropriate, must continue to be the 
goal. I plan to issue shortly a memorandum 
to Executive branch agencies providing fur- 
ther guidance to sustain and improve upon 
these accomplishments. 

The efficient and selective use of advisory 
committees was one of the major objectives 
of the Congress in enacting the Federal Ad- 
visory Committee Act. I am particularly 
concerned that advisory committees be es- 
tablished only when they are necessary, 
that they be carefully supported and moni- 
tored during their existence, and that they 
be promptly terminated when their mission 
is completed. 

I commend the members who have 
served on advisory committees and thank 
them for sharing their experience, knowl- 
edge and advice. Advisory committees can 
and have demonstrated the value of a con- 
tinuing partnership between citizens and 
their government. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
June 20, 1984. 


Note: The 130-page report is entitled “Fed- 
eral Advisory Committees: Twelfth Annual 
Report of the President—Fiscal Year 1983.” 


Budget Deferrals 





Message to the Congress. June 20, 1984 





To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report 
three new deferrals of budget authority to- 
taling $1,850,000 and five revised deferrals 
of budget authority which now _ total 
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$98,533,000. The deferrals affect the De- 
partment of Energy. 

The details of the deferrals are contained 
in the attached reports. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
June 20, 1984. 


Note: The attachments detailing the defer- 
rals are printed in the Federal Register of 
June 25, 1984. 


Emergency Board To Investigate a Rail 
Labor Dispute 





Executive Order 12480. June 20, 1984 





ESTABLISHING AN EMERGENCY BOARD TO 
INVESTIGATE A DISPUTE BETWEEN THE 
LONG ISLAND RAIL ROAD AND THE BROTH- 
ERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 


A dispute exists between The Long Island 
Rail Road and the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers representing employees of 
The Long Island Rail Road. 

The dispute has not heretofore been ad- 
justed under the provisions of the Railway 
Labor Act, as amended (“the Act”’). 

A party empowered by the Act has re- 
quested that the President establish an 
emergency board pursuant to Section 9A of 
the Act. 

Section 9A(c) of the Act provides that the 
President, upon such a request, shall ap- 
point an emergency board to investigate 
and report on the dispute. 

Now, Therefore, by the authority vested 
in me by Section 9A of the Act, as amended 
(45 U.S.C. 159a), it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 

Section 1. Establishment of Board. There 
is established, effective June 20, 1984, a 
board of three members to be appointed by 
the President to investigate this dispute. No 
member shall be pecuniarily or otherwise 
interested in any organization of railroad 
employees or any carrier. The board shall 
perform its functions subject to the avail- 
ability of funds. 
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Sec. 2. Report. The board shall report its 
findings to the President with respect to 
the dispute within 30 days after the date of 
its creation. 

Sec. 3. Maintaining Conditions. As pro- 
vided by Section Q9A(c) of the Act, as 
amended, from the date of the creation of 
the board, and for 120 days thereafter, no 
change, except by agreement of the parties, 
shall be made by the carrier or the employ- 
ees in the conditions out of which the dis- 
pute arose. 

Sec. 4. Expiration. The Board shall termi- 
nate upon the submission of the report pro- 
vided for in Section 2 of this Order. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
June 20, 1984. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:46 a.m., June 21, 1984] 


Emergency Board To Investigate a Rail 
Labor Dispute 





Executive Order 12481. June 20, 1984 





ESTABLISHING AN EMERGENCY BOARD TO 
INVESTIGATE A DISPUTE BETWEEN THE 
LONG ISLAND RAIL ROAD AND THE BROTH- 
ERHOOD OF RAILWAY, AIRLINE AND STEAM- 
SHIP CLERKS, FREIGHT HANDLERS, Ex- 
PRESS AND STATION EMPLOYES 


A dispute exists between The Long Island 
Rail Road and the Brotherhood of Railway, 
Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight Han- 
dlers, Express and Station Employes, repre- 
senting employees of The Long Island Rail 
Road. 

The dispute has not heretofore been ad- 
justed under the provisions of the Railway 
Labor Act, as amended (“the Act”’). 

A party empowered by the Act has re- 
quested that the President establish an 
emergency board pursuant to Section 9A of 
the Act. 

Section 9A(c) of the Act provides that the 
President, upon such a request, shall ap- 
point an emergency board to investigate 
and report on the dispute. 


Now, Therefore, by the authority vested 
in me by Section 9A of the Act, as amended 
(45 U.S.C. 159a), it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 

Section 1. Establishment of Board. There 
is established, effective June 20, 1984, a 
board of three members to be appointed by 
the President to investigate this dispute. No 
member shall be pecuniarily or otherwise 
interested in any organization of railroad 
employees or any carrier. The board shall 
perform its functions subject to the avail- 
ability of funds. 

Sec. 2. Report. The board shall report its 
findings to the President with respect to 
the dispute within 30 days after the date of 
its creation. 

Sec. 3. Maintaining Conditions. As pro- 
vided by Section 9A(c) of the Act, as 
amended, from the date of the creation of 
the board, and for 120 days thereafter, no 
change, except by agreement of the parties, 
shall be made by the carrier or the employ- 
ees in the conditions out of which the dis- 
pute arose. 

Sec. 4. Expiration. The board shall termi- 
nate upon the submission of the report pro- 
vided for in Section 2 of this Order. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
June 20, 1984. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:47 a.m., June 21, 1984] 


Emergency Boards To Investigate Rail 
Labor Disputes 





Announcement of the Establishment of 
Emergency Boards Nos. 202 and 203. 
June 20, 1984 





The President announced today the cre- 
ation of Presidential Emergency Boards 
Nos. 202 and 203 to investigate and make 
recommendations for settlement of current 
disputes between the Long Island Rail Road 
(LIRR) and employees represented by the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and 
the Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and 
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Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employes, respectively. 

The President, by Executive orders, cre- 
ated the Emergency Boards pursuant to ap- 
propriate requests as mandated by the Rail- 
way Labor Act. The LIRR is the largest 
commuter railroad in the United States, 
transporting 283,000 passengers each week 
day over a 330-mile system extending from 
Manhattan to the end of Long Island. In 
addition, LIRR provides the only rail freight 
service on Long Island and connects with 
the Nation’s rail system through New York 
City. 

The emergency board procedures of the 
Railway Labor Act applicable to commuter 
railroads provide that the Boards will report 
their findings and recommendations for set- 
tlement to the President within 30 days. 
The parties must then consider the recom- 
mendations of the Emergency Boards and 
endeavor to resolve their differences with- 
out engaging in self-help during a subse- 
quent 90-day period. 


Highway Safety Act and National 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act 





Message to the Congress Transmitting 
Reports. June 21, 1984 





To the Congress of the United States: 

The Highway Safety Act and the National 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act, both 
enacted in 1966, initiated a national effort 
to reduce traffic deaths and injuries and re- 
quire annual reports on the administration 
of the Acts. This is the 15th year that these 
reports have been prepared for your 
review. 

The report on motor vehicle safety in- 
cludes the annual reporting requirement in 
Title I of the Motor Vehicle Information 
and Cost Savings Act of 1972 (bumper 
standards). An annual report also is required 
by the Energy Policy and Conservation Act 
of 1975 which amended the Motor Vehicle 
Information and Cost Savings Act and di- 
rected the Secretary of Transportation to 


set, adjust and enforce motor vehicle fuel 
economy standards. Similar reporting re- 
quirements are contained in the Depart- 
ment of Energy Act of 1978 with respect to 
the use of advanced technology by the auto- 
mobile industry. These requirements have 
been met in the Sixth Annual Fuel Econo- 
my Report, the highlights of which are sum- 
marized in the motor vehicle safety report. 

In the Highway Safety Acts of 1973, 1976 
and 1978, the Congress expressed its special 
interest in certain aspects of traffic safety 
which are addressed in the volume on high- 
way Safety. 

For the first time since 1974, fatalities 
resulting from motor vehicle accidents 
showed a significant change. A total of 
49,301 persons lost their lives in traffic acci- 
dents in 1981, a 3.6 percent decrease over 
the preceding year. 

In addition, despite large increases in 
drivers, vehicles and traffic, the Federal 
standards and programs for motor vehicle 
and highway safety instituted since 1966 
have contributed to a significant reduction 
in the fatality rate per 100 million miles of 
travel. The rate has decreased from 5.5 in 
the mid-60’s to the present level of 3.18. 
This means that motorists can drive more 
miles today with less risk. If the 1966 fatali- 
ty rate had been experienced in 1981, more 
than 85,000 persons would have lost their 
lives in traffic accidents. 

Although we can be proud of these ac- 
complishments, the number of people 
meeting violent deaths in traffic accidents 
each year remains unnecessarily high. In 
1981, an average of 135 lives were lost 
every day. Compounding the tragedy is the 
fact that most of the victims were young 
people, killed at a time when they had the 
most to contribute to society and the most 
to gain from life. 

Given the magnitude of the problem, 
protecting motorists and pedestrians from 
the kinds of dangers they face as a result of 
motor vehicle travel continues to be an im- 
portant national priority. 

The overall regulatory framework estab- 
lished since 1966 has clearly enhanced 
motor vehicle safety in this country. At a 
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minimum, Federal motor vehicle safety 
standards have accelerated the introduction 
of needed safety improvements. However, 
we must take care to see that new regula- 
tions enhance traffic safety without produc- 
ing unnecessary costs for consumers and 
manufacturers. Where the marketplace can 
be made to work to provide improved auto- 
mobile safety, such approaches must be 
sought and developed. In any case, we are 
convinced that needed reform can be 
achieved without jeopardizing the safety 
and consumer goals and policies established 
by the Congress. 

In the highway safety area, we will con- 
tinue to work closely with the States on 
priorities such as safety belts and child 
safety seats, alcohol safety, motorcycle 
safety, police traffic enforcement, traffic 
records and emergency medical services. 
Highway safety grant programs will be sim- 
plified and Federal aid directed to activities 
that achieve verifiable results in terms of 
reduced deaths and injuries, and to ones 
that are truly national in scope. 

Continued reductions in the annual traf- 
fic death toll will not be easy. Motorists 
today are better informed and driving in 
safer vehicles and on safer roads. But they 
are still victims of habit and of human 
nature. They choose not to wear a safety 
belt because they do not expect to be in an 
accident. They drink and drive because al- 
cohol is part of our social mores. And they 
sometimes speed and take unnecessary 
chances because being in a hurry is an un- 
fortunate fact of modern life. Changing 
these driving behaviors is the traditional 
challenge to improving traffic safety. 

We will continue to pursue a variety of 
approaches to increasing highway safety, in- 
cluding widespread public education efforts 
and a national traffic safety commitment 
that involves government, industry and the 
public. We are convinced that significant 
progress can be made and that American 
motorists and pedestrians will ultimately 
enjoy a greater level of personal safety as a 
result. 

Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
June 21, 1984. 


National YMCA Youth Governors’ 
Conference 





Remarks on Greeting Participants in the 
Conference. June 21, 1984 





The President. It’s a privilege to welcome 
such a distinguished group of—I was going 
to say high school students, but they’re gov- 
ernors and chief justices, all of them, right 
now—and to welcome all of you to the 
White House, and the Rose Garden in par- 
ticular. I know you must be very proud of 
the offices you’ve been elected to, and 
we're proud of you. 

Several weeks ago, there was a very 
famous young man—visited the White 
House. Considering the reception that he 
received, I was tempted to wear a white 
glove this morning. [Laughter] But it’s obvi- 
ous that you and I both have some things in 
common. We both like Michael Jackson, 
and we’ve been involved now in the politi- 
cal process. 

In fact, whenever someone says “Gover- 
nor” within my hearing, I turn around— 
{laughter|—have to catch myself. Used to 
be kind of funny at the Governors confer- 
ences. In the hotels, you’d be in the lobby 
or something and there'll be 50 Governors 
present, and you’d hear the word, “Gover- 
nor,” and 50 heads would turn, each one 
thinking it was for him. 

But after I looked over your Washington 
schedule and the questionnaire listing your 
interests, I decided to talk about an issue 
that seems to be on many of your minds, 
and with good reason. I know you and 
young people generally are interested in 
United States relations with the Soviet 
Union. 

We all recognize that there is no more 
important foreign policy goal than the 
building of a more peaceful world in which 
liberty and prosperity can flourish. And we 
want to develop a more realistic working 
relationship with the Soviet Union, one 
marked by greater cooperation and under- 
standing and by progress in arms reduc- 
tions. 

Real progress requires honest efforts on 
both sides, and unfortunately, it appears 
that the Soviet Union is unwilling to make 
that commitment as yet. As you may know, 
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during the months that the START and the 
INF talks were underway, we proposed 
seven different initiatives. None were of- 
fered on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. Indeed, 
they were the result of many adjustments 
to respond to the concerns of the Soviet 
side. But the Soviet Union insisted on pre- 
serving their monopoly on medium-range 
missiles in Europe. I'd proposed zero-zero, 
that we eliminate all such missiles in 
Europe—zero on their side, zero on our 
side. Well, they met me halfway. They were 
willing to have it be zero on our side. Then 
when the nations of the West made it clear 
that a Soviet monopoly was not acceptable, 
that’s when they walked away from the ne- 
gotiating table. 

But despite this disappointment, we 
shouldn’t lose sight of the bigger picture. In 
a quiet way, we're trying to talk and negoti- 
ate with the Soviet Union on many fronts. 
Just 2 months ago in Vienna, we and our 
Western partners put forward new propos- 
als on reducing the levels of conventional 
military forces in Europe. And those MBFR 
talks, as we call them, are continuing. 

In the same week, at the 40-nation Con- 
ference on Disarmament in Geneva, Vice 
President Bush offered a draft agreement 
on a worldwide ban on chemical weapons. 
And as I’m sure you all know, chemical 
weapons now is the euphemism for poison 
gas. And at the Conference on Disarma- 
ment in Europe in Stockholm, we’re pursu- 
ing a series of proposals that will help 
reduce the chance of conflict in Europe. 

We're also trying to move forward on bi- 
lateral relations. And the latest round of ne- 
gotiations on upgrading the hotline ended 
less than 2 months ago. In the economic 
field, we’re making a number of steps—or 
taking a number of steps, to increase ex- 
changes in nonstrategic goods. We’ve ex- 
tended our very useful incidents-at-sea 
agreement for another term. And we've 
also proposed discussions to expand and 
multiply contacts of benefit to both our 
peoples. 

But here, too, the Soviets have made 
things very difficult. And I need only men- 
tion the tragedy of the KAL flight 007 and 
the plight of Andrei Sakharov. 

So, if you look at the big picture, it’s clear 
that we in the West are doing our utmost to 
establish a cooperative, stable, and peaceful 
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relationship. But it’s also clear that the 
Soviet Union has not yet made the decision 
to join us in that effort. We'll keep trying, 
and we’ll keep hoping that they'll realize 
it’s in their best interests to join with us and 
the rest of the world community to build a 
more peaceful world. We’re ready, willing, 
and able. 

And I know you’ve been hearing and 
many people insist on saying that these are 
the most dangerous of times that we’ve 
ever known, that there’s the greater tension 
and the greater hostility and danger be- 
tween our two nations than any time since 
the Cuban missile crisis. Well, actually, 
these are not the most dangerous times. As 
a matter of fact, quite to the contrary. 

I think with regard to the fact that 
they’re being a little hard to talk to at the 
moment—there have been many worse 
times in recent years, and there is less of a 
threat simply for the reason that the United 
States, for the first time in a number of 
years, has enough deterrent capability that 
the Soviet Union, I don’t think, would 
decide that it would be in their best inter- 
ests to take any action. 

And if you really want to get some history 
on this, so that I won’t have to keep you 
standing here while I talk about it, when 
you leave here, get a copy of the Los Ange- 
les—Los Angeles, the Washington Times. In 
the commentary section today there hap- 
pens to be two columns. One is by William 
Rusher, who is the publisher of the conserv- 
ative magazine National Review, and the 
other is by Morton Kondracke, who is the 
executive editor of the quite liberal publica- 
tion the New Republic. And those two men, 
coming from those two opposite viewpoints, 
are on that page together, because each of 
them has done a column on disabusing our 
minds of this very idea that we’re living in 
the most dangerous of times. And there’s 
some—you'll find some very interesting 
reading, and at the same time, you'll have a 
complete knowledge of what the history of 
our attempts have been down through the 
years. So, I’m grateful to both of them. 

You know, you can be on one side or the 
other, but you know you really must be 
close to right when you're standing against 
a cellophane wall and you’re getting thrown 
rocks at from both sides. [Laughter] But 
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here they weren’t throwing rocks; they 
were on our side. 

Well, in the meantime, we’re going to 
continue our commitment to peace with 
freedom. And, believe me, because we’re 
prepared with the strength of our allies to 
deter aggression, as I said, and pursue all 
possible avenues for arms reductions; and 
because we’re prepared with our economic 
strength to achieve’ greater _ stability 
throughout the world; and because we have 
the spiritual strength and self-confidence to 
reach out to the Soviet Union, we’re pre- 
pared to sustain peace with freedom—and, 
my young friends, we will. 

Well, I’ve gone on long enough, but I do 
want to congratulate all the governors and 
chief justices for your noteworthy achieve- 
ments. I am a firm believer, and I hope 
you'll continue to believe, that this nation is 
strongest when it realizes that it is a federa- 
tion of sovereign States and that Washing- 
ton is not the fount of all wisdom and au- 
thority in the Nation. 

I urge you to use your leadership posi- 
tions to get involved and get others in- 
volved in public life. And, remember, those 
words by one of our Founding Fathers, 
Thomas Paine, at the beginning of this 
nation—and it is still true—that we have it 
within our power to begin the world over 
again. 

So, thank you. Good luck. And now, I’m 
going to try to say hello to each one of you 
individually. I'll start over there. 

Gordon P. Hardey. We have a gift for 
you. It’s a surprise. 

The President. 
[Laughter] 

Mr. Hardey. Okay. Being here today, Mr. 
President, is an honor for all of us Youth 
Governors. We represent 25,000 youths all 
over America combined, but you represent 
230 million, so it’s quite a difference. But 
we would like to tell you that we appreciate 
having you spend your time, your effort, 
and your ideas with us. And we know that 
time is a precious commodity that you can 
give out. 

But we would like to say—is that we are 
all here in Washington to learn about gov- 
ernment. And you are everything that we 
are hoping-.to see. You represent what we 
believe in, in democracy and freedom. And 
we hope you the best of luck in September. 


I was running away. 


But from the YMCA of the U.S.A. and the 
Youth Governors, we have a present for 
you from the Dixon, Illinois, YMCA Boys 
Band, performed in 1924. We have a pic- 
ture. Fifth from the left, in the front row, is 
Ronald Reagan, who becomes the 40th 
President of the United States. 

The President. Well, for heaven’s sake. 
[Laughter] Thank you. 

Actually, I was the drum major, and my 
older brother—he played the bass horn. 
And I had an incident when we were in a 
neighboring town on Decoration Day—we 
were leading the parade. And the marshal 
of the parade, on his horse, had ridden back 
to see how everything was coming. And he 
didn’t get back quite up to the head of the 
parade in time. And there I was, waving 
that baton. I knew that the music was 
sounding further and further away. He had 
come in time to turn the band, but not me. 
[Laughter] And I was walking down the 
street all by myself, and the band had 
turned the corner. [Laughter] I had to cut 
across lots. 

My brother also had an incident when we 
were in college. And the bass player in the 
college band didn’t show up for a basketball 
game. And so, my brother volunteered, and 
they accepted him. And so, he was playing, 
and everything was going fine, until there 
was one number that just sounded terrible. 
And the end of that one, the director 
rapped on the music stand, and he said to 
the band, “‘On the Mall,’ ‘On the Mall.’” 
And I saw my brother’s face get red. And 
he said, “What did we just play?” [Laugh- 
ter] He was one number ahead of them. 
[Laughter] 

But to have this, this picture of our 
band—well, thank you very much. Very 
proud to have it, and proud to have you all 
here. 

Mr. Hardey. Thank you. And here’s a 
thing on the YMCA also. 

The President. I see. Thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Hardey. You fly over me when you 
fly over Santa Barbara. I wave. [Laughter] 

The President. Well—and I hope I'll be 
doing that soon. I don’t do it often enough. 
All right. 


[At this point, the President greeted indi- 
vidual Youth Governors. | 
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Reporter. Mr. President—— 

Q. What about the threshold test ban 
treaty? Are you going to go along with that 
sense of the Senate resolution? 

The President. 1 can’t take any of those 
questions right now. 

Let me know—am I running in to some 
meeting or something? 

Mr. Fischer.’ You're due in the Cabinet 
Room. 

The President. In the Cabinet Room. Can 
these young people make a circular trip— 
go in and out? Would you all like to see the 
Oval Office? [Applause] 

Q. Threshold test ban treaty? 

Q. Wait, what about the Soviets? They’ve 
said there was no change in your policy that 
would warrant a summit. 

The President. They don’t know what 
they're talking about. 

Q. Is that a complete rejection, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

The President. 1 do not think so, no. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:15 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. Fol- 
lowing his remarks, he led the students into 
the Oval Office for a brief tour. 


Advisory Council on Historic 
Preservation 





Appointment of Gov. Victor George Atiyeh 
asa Member. June 21, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Victor George Atiyeh, Gov- 
ernor of Oregon, to be a member of the 
Advisory Council on Historic Preservation 
for the remainder of the term expiring June 
10. 1985. He will succeed Gov. Joseph Gar- 
rahy. 

He has been Governor of Oregon since 
1979. Previously he was president of Atiyeh 
Brothers, Inc., in Portland, Oreg.; a 
member of the Oregon Senate in 1965- 
1978, serving as minority leader in 1971- 
1978; and a member of the Oregon House 
of Representatives in 1959-1965. He is past 
director of Equitable Savings & Loan and 


1 Special Assistant to the President. 
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past president of the Columbia-Pacific 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America. 
Governor Atiyeh attended the University 
of Oregon. He is married, has two children, 
and resides in Salem, Oreg. He was born 
February 20, 1923, in Portland, Oreg. 


Congressional Fish Fry 





Remarks Following Entertainment Provided 
by Charlie Daniels. June 21, 1984 





It may be hard for some of us to agree on 
some things, but I think I speak for every- 
one here when I say that Charlie Daniels, 
we thank you for sharing your talent with 
us. 

Now, Charlie came here on very short 
notice, and he couldn’t bring his band with 
him. But you know we’re always prepared. 
We flew them in from the Persian Gulf. 
[Laughter] 

For those who may not know, Charlie 
does have a band that has walked away 
with dozens of awards, including Grammys, 
and he has performed in 50 States and a 
number of foreign lands. He’s been named 
Instrumentalist of the Year more than once 
by the Academy of Country Music. And this 
isn’t the first benefit he’s done. [Laughter] 
He has made his talent available for worthy 
causes, including the fact that he has been 
heard by an audience estimated at a hun- 
dred million people on the Voice of Amer- 
ica in which his music has been played. 

Now, this has been a fine evening, and I 
also want to express thanks to some gener- 
ous folks from the seafood industry. We’ve 
had quite a meal. Back when I was a kid in 
the middle of the country, out there in the 
Midwest, the only fish you had was what 
you could catch down at the river. Life was 
uncomplicated then, like dealing with the 
Congress. [Laughter] 

Seriously, though, I want to thank each 
one of you for being here. This democratic 
system of ours relies on good will between 


1 The President was referring to members 
of the Navy’s Cross Current band, who per- 
formed with Mr. Daniels. 
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those of differing political opinions. This 
year, we go out to do battle in the political 
arena, and I know we will, in keeping with 
the finest traditions, we'll do that—the 
finest traditions of the democratic govern- 
ment. That, of course, is democrat with a 
small “d.” [Laughter] 

But it’s been a pleasure to have all of you 
as our guests. And, once again, I want to 
thank the one and only Charlie Daniels for 
giving of his time to come here and enter- 
tain us as royally as he has and to thank 
these gentlemen from the Navy for what 
they have contributed also. 

Thank you again. God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:25 p.m. on 
the South Lawn of the White House. 


President’s Advisory Committee on 
Women’s Business Ownership 





Executive Order 12482. June 21, 1984 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution of the United 
States of America, and in order to extend 
the life of the President’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Women’s Business Ownership, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Federal 
Advisory Committee Act, as amended (5 
U.S.C. App. I), it is hereby ordered that 
Executive Order No. 12426 of June 22, 
1983, is amended as follows: 

(a) Section 2(a) is amended by striking 
“foster” and inserting in lieu thereof “study 
methods of obtaining”. 

(b) Section 4(b) shall read: “The Commit- 
tee shall terminate on December 31; 1984, 
unless sooner extended.” 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
June 21, 1984. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:19 p.m., June 22, 1984] 


Note: The text of the Executive order was 
released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on June 22. 


International Youth Year, 1985 





Remarks to Representatives of the U.S. 
International Youth Year Commission. 
June 22, 1984 





It’s getting a little warm out here, isn’t it? 
[Laughter] 

Well, I do thank you. And first, I want to 
welcome you and thank you for taking the 
time to come to Washington to begin the 
activities for our national celebration of 
International Youth Year, 1985. I believe 
you all know—or you wouldn’t be here— 
the importance of our youth to the future 
peace, security, and well-being of our 
Nation and the world. And I’m certain that 
by working together, the youth organiza- 
tions represented here today, our Govern- 
ment, and America’s private sector, Youth 
Year, 1985, will be a resounding success. 

There’s a spark in all of us which, if 
struck early enough, can light up our lives, 
elevate our ideals, and deepen our toler- 
ance and strengthen our determination to 
make this world a better place. You 
couldn’t make a better investment in Amer- 
ica’s future. 

I’ve always believed that a lot of the 
problems in the world come from people 
talking past each other instead of to each 
other. And during Youth Year, 1985, we’ll 
be making a special effort to help our 
young people reach out to each other and 
to their counterparts all over the world. 
And they will be able to build new bridges 
of understanding. 

Understanding begins with the knowl- 
edge that the most powerful force for 
progress in this world comes not from gov- 
ernment bureaucracies, nor public pro- 
grams, nor even valuable resources like 
gold or oil. True wealth, and the real hope 
for the future comes from the heart—from 
the treasure of ideas and spirit, from free 
people with a vision of the future, trust in 
their fellow men, and faith in God. The 
better future that we all yearn for will not 
be built by skeptics who spend their lives 
admiring the complexity of the problems. 
It'll be built by free men and women who 
believe in themselves. 

History shows that progress takes its 
greatest strides when people are free to 
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worship, create, and build—when they can 
decide their own destiny and benefit from 
their own risks. The dream of human 
progress through freedom is still the most 
revolutionary idea in the world today. And 
it’s also the most successful. 

Two weeks ago today, the leaders of 
seven major industrial democracies issued a 
Declaration of Democratic Values at the 
London Economic Summit, and it conclud- 
ed with these words: strong in our beliefs, 
and endowed with great diversity and cre- 
ative vigor, we look forward to the future 
with confidence. Well, we should be confi- 
dent. The summit demonstrated the endur- 
ing strength of our shared vision and values, 
our resolve to sustain peace with freedom, 
and our desire to assist those who are seek- 
ing a better life. 

You, too, should be confident—confident 
that if you prepare for International Youth 
Year, 1985, with wisdom and responsibility, 
you can shape a future of freedom, peace, 
and prosperity that can be shared by the 
whole world. 

And that’s why I’m so pleased that Prime 
Minister Seaga of Jamaica has proposed an 
International Conference of Democratic 
Youth during 1985. We believe that his con- 
ference, the first meeting of its kind, merits 
strong support of freedom-loving people ev- 
erywhere. It will give young people all over 
the world a chance to examine and share 
their democratic values and principles, and 
to speak out for human rights and the three 
themes of International Youth Year: partici- 
pation, development, and peace. 

I hope that some of the young people 
from other countries have a chance to visit 
us as well and see our spiritual and econom- 
ic vitality so that they will understand 
America better. And we, in turn, will learn 
much of value from them. 

I think one of the most wonderful and 
rewarding experiences I had in all the trip 
to China recently, was one day—the day 
before we were to leave—in Shanghai, visit- 
ing Fudan University and going into one 
classroom where I was assured that all of 
those Chinese students could speak English. 
So, we didn’t require translation. 

And I opened it up to questions and an- 
swers. And I was amazed at the questions 
from those young Chinese students about 
you, the young people who are here in this 
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audience, and young people all over Amer- 
ica—really a deep and sincere interest and 
a curiosity in what I could tell them about 
how you were approaching life, and what 
your thoughts and dreams were. And it was 
a great pleasure to answer to the best of my 
ability. Sometimes I had to call on memory, 
but I thought I’d spoken to enough of you 
here that I was pretty much speaking your 
views. But it was so wonderful to see their 
honest and sincere desire to know you—and 
know you better. 

The U.S. Youth Year Commission has ac- 
cepted a worthy and important challenge, 
and you have our support. Our task force 
on Youth Year, under the leadership of 
Greg Newell, will do everything it can to 
help. And together, I’m certain that we will 
achieve great success in reaching out to 
America’s young people and, through them, 
to the youth of the world. 

So, I’ve kept you sitting out here in the 
sun long enough. I thank you all, and God 
bless you. And forward. 

Yes, miss? I know this wasn’t scheduled, 
but somebody here very appealingly says 
she has a question. What? 

Q. President Reagan, how can we as 
youth help you stop the nuclear arms 
race—[inaudible}? 

The President. How can American youth 
help us stop the arms race? 

Well, I have to tell you that not through 
some of the demonstrations that are going 
on. And some of those things are so sincere- 
ly meant, but they don’t realize that the 
two so-called superpowers in the world 
today must come to a meeting of the minds 
and an understanding that there is a better 
way than a continued arms race on down 
through the years. And this is why we have 
tried to open negotiations. 

I still am optimistic that we’re going to 
succeed. But we must sit down with the 
Soviet Union and make them understand 
that we mean them no harm. And then it is 
up to them to give some proof in line of 
some of the many statements they’ve made 
over the years that they mean no harm to 
us or to the rest of the peace-loving in the 
Western World. 

But in order to do that, we have to have 
some tools. And when I can quote one Rus- 
sian leader of a few years ago who said of 
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détente—when we were all saying, “Well, 
we're pleased we have détente”—and his 
declaration to his own people as to what 
benefited them from détente was, that, he 
said, the most they got was our letting our 
strength erode and decline. They have to 
sit at the table and know that as far as 
strength is concerned we’re nearly enough 
equal that we’d better discuss how we can 
go down. 


Now, what can you do about that? You 
can evidence your support for legitimate 
arms reductions—not arms limitations that 
only regulated how fast and how far you 
could increase the weapons, which we’ve 
had too much of. But support us in our 
efforts to maintain our strength and to con- 
tinue to give them a reason for wanting to 
sit down at the table with us. And you can 
be most helpful in that. 


Well, thank you all very much. I know 
I’ve got some people in there that are look- 
ing at their clocks now and worrying about 
my schedule for the rest of the afternoon, 
but there was one more hand. I'll take this 
one more, and then I must go. 

Q. Mr. President, I would just like to say 
the prosperity and progress of this nation 
depends on this youth, the ability of this 
youth to understand the plan for tomor- 
row’s world. And I would just like to appre- 
ciate you for giving us this National Youth 
Day, because as Robert Kennedy once said, 
“Our future may lie beyond our vision, but 
not beyond our control.” And if we can 
work to make this country better, it'll be 
better for everybody because the opportu- 
nities are here for us, and we just—[inaudi- 
ble}. 

The President. Thank you very much. 
Well, that wasn’t a question, but I thank 
you for that statement. And let me just say 
in return: If there is anything that is the 
real responsibility of people in public life 
and holding office in this country, it is to 
realize and recognize the obligation to, if at 
all possible, when the time comes, to hand 
over to you—to hand you over maybe a 
little bit better world than was handed over 
to us. And I pledge to you we’re going to 
try awfully hard to do that. 

All right. Thank you all. 


Kelly Alexander, Jr.1 Thank you, Mr. 
President. On behalf of the 173, and grow- 
ing, member organizations of the U.S. Inter- 
national Youth Year Commission, and over 
50 million young people that we represent, 
I would like to express our deep apprecia- 
tion for your invitation to the White House 
this afternoon. Before you are the leaders of 
the United States of tomorrow, doing what 
has to be done today, to assure that there 
will be a peaceful tomorrow. 

For over 3 years, the members of our 
commission—reflecting the pluralistic diver- 
sity of our Nation—have been discussing 
what we mean by the three U.N.-designat- 
ed IYY themes of participation, develop- 
ment, and peace—subjects which we know 
are of particular interest to you. I am happy 
to say that we have reached a consensus. 
We believe—and I think that you would 
agree—that these concepts, these values, 
are interdependent—that true peace re- 
quires democratic participation and demo- 
cratic development. And that democratic 
participation requires lasting peace. These 
objectives and their attainment serve as a 
cornerstone of all our IYY activities. 

Mr. President, on behalf of the U.S. IYY 
Commission, I’m most honored to present 
to you our definition of the IYY themes. We 
very much hope that we will have an op- 
portunity in the coming months to discuss 
these themes with you in more detail and 
that these themes will play an important 
role in the development of any internation- 
al conferences or domestic programs that 
will come out of this year. 

The President. Thank you very much. 
[Applause] 

Audience. [Chanting] Four more years! 
Four more years! 

Reporter. Optimistic about the Rus- 
siansP—can you sit down please? Mr. Presi- 
dent, can you tell us what makes you opti- 
mistic about the Russians? 

The President. Common sense. They’ve 
got to have some concerns for the future, 
too. 

Q. Chernenko told Mitterrand “no” to a 
summit, Mr. President. 


1 President of the U.S. International 
Youth Year Commission. 
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The President. Well, maybe we can get 
that around to a “maybe” pretty soon. 

Q. Do you agree with the general who 
says and thinks war is inevitable with the 
Russians—today’s paper? American gener- 
, 

Q. General Trainor, sir. 

The President. No, I don’t. And I think 
one of the most dangerous things in the 
world is for anyone to get in their—fixed in 
their mind the inevitability theory, because 
then, that very thing being in their minds, 
can bring about that. My theory is that 
there doesn’t have to be a war. We’re going 
to do everything we can to see that it 
doesn’t. 

Q. Mr. President—— 

Q. ——speak to General Trainor about 
that, sir? Will you discipline this Marine 
Corps general? 

Mr. Speakes.? Sorry, no more questions. 

Q. I’m not speaking to you, Mr. Speakes, 
I’m speaking to the President. Sir, will you 
discipline General Trainor? 


Note. The President spoke at 1:01 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 


Helen Keller Deaf-Blind Awareness 
Week, 1984 





Proclamation 5214. June 22, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamction 


Our eyes and ears provide vital ways of 
interacting with the world around us. The 
lilt of laughter, the beat of a brass band, the 
smile of a friend, and the poetry of a land- 
scape are but a few of the life blessings that 
our senses of sight and hearing help us to 
enjoy. But for some 40,000 Americans who 
can neither see nor hear, the world can be 
a prison of darkness and silence. 

Inadequate education, training, and reha- 
bilitation for those who are deaf and blind 
may prevent these Americans from becom- 
ing independent and self-sufficient, thereby 
greatly limiting their life potential and im- 


2 Principal Deputy Press Secretary to the 
President. 
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posing a high economic and social cost on 
the Nation. 

We must prevent such problems among 
our deaf-blind citizens by fostering their in- 
dependence, creating employment opportu- 
nities, and encouraging their contributions 
to our society. Crucial to fulfilling this 
urgent national need is research on the dis- 
orders that cause deafness and blindness. 
Toward this end, the National Institute of 
Neurological and Communicative Disorders 
and Stroke and the National Eye Institute 
as well as a number of voluntary health 
agencies are supporting a wide range of in- 
vestigative projects that one day may pro- 
vide the clues to curing and preventing 
these devastating disorders. 

On June 27 we commemorate the 104th 
anniversary of the birth of Helen Keller, 
America’s most renowned and respected 
deaf-blind person. Her accomplishments 
serve as a beacon of courage and hope for 
our Nation, symbolizing what deaf-blind 
people can achieve. 

In order to encourage public recognition 
of and compassion for the complex prob- 
lems caused by deaf-blindness and to em- 
phasize the potential contribution of deaf- 
blind persons to our Nation, the Congress, 
by Senate Joint Resolution 261, has author- 
ized and requested the President to issue a 
proclamation designating the last week in 
June 1984 as “Helen Keller Deaf-Blind 
Awareness Week.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning June 
24, 1984, as Helen Keller Deaf-Blind 
Awareness Week. I call upon all govern- 
ment agencies, health organizations, com- 
munications media, and people of the 
United States to observe this week with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-second day of June, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eighth. 

Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:20 p.m., June 22, 1984) 





President’s Cancer Panel 





Reappointment of Armand Hammer as a 
Member, and Designation as Chairman. 
June 22, 1984 





The President today appointed Armand 
Hammer to be a member of the President’s 
Cancer Panel for the term expiring Febru- 
ary 20, 1987. This is a reappointment. The 
President also intends to designate him 
Chairman. 

Dr. Hammer acquired the Occidental Pe- 
troleum Corp. in 1957 and currently serves 
as chairman of the board and chief execu- 
tive officer. Previously Dr. Hammer was in- 
volved in the distilling and cattle businesses. 

He is active in community and civic af- 
fairs and has been a strong supporter of 
cancer research. He serves on the board of 
directors of the Eleanor Roosevelt Cancer 
Foundation and is a trustee of the Eleanor 
Roosevelt Memorial Foundation. In 1969 he 
established the Armand Hammer Center 
for Cancer Biology at the Salk Institute in 
California. He is an art patron and founded 
the Hammer Galleries, Inc., in New York 


City, and continues to be a major supporter 
of the Los Angeles County Museum of Art. 

Dr. Hammer graduated from Columbia 
University (B.A., 1919; M.D., 1921). He is 
married, has one son, and resides in Los 
Angeles, Calif. He was born May 21, 1898, 
in New York City. 


Emergency Boards To Investigate Rail 
Labor Disputes 





Appointment of the Membership of 
Emergency Boards Nos. 202 and 203. 
June 22, 1984 





The President today appointed the mem- 
bers of the Presidential Emergency Boards 
Nos. 202 and 203, created by Executive 
Orders Nos. 12480 and 12481 of June 20, 
1984, to investigate and make recommen- 
dations for settlement of current disputes 
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between the Long Island Rail Road and em- 

ployees represented by the Brotherhood of 

Locomotive Engineers and the Brotherhood 

of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 

Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 

ployes, respectively. 

Richard R. Kasher of Bryn Mawr, Pa., will serve 
as Chairman. He is an attorney and arbitrator 
with extensive experience in the rail and air- 
line industries. He was born May 30, 1939, in 
New York, N.Y. 

Rodney E. Dennis of New York, N.Y., is an arbi- 
trator and serves as permanent arbitrator for 
New York State and numerous local contracts. 
He was born January 26, 1928, in Sayre, Pa. 

Margery F. Gootnick of Rochester, N.Y., is a 
lawyer; labor arbitrator, mediator; administra- 
tive law hearing examiner and university lec- 
turer. She was born October 24, 1927, in Roch- 
ester, N.Y. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





June 16 

The President announced his intention to 
designate Paula Stern as Chairman of the 
United States International Trade Commis- 
sion for the term expiring June 16, 1986, 
vice Alfred E. Eckes, Jr., term expired. Dr. 
Stern has been serving as a member of the 
International Trade Commission since Sep- 
tember 29, 1978. 


June 17 

The President returned to the White 
House from an appearance in Uniondale, 
N.Y., where he had gone following a stay at 
Camp David, Md. 


June 18 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 
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—delegates to the 16th annual National 
Teen Age Republican Leadership Con- 
ference. 

In an Oval Office ceremony, the Presi- 
dent received diplomatic credentials from 
Ambassadors Claudio Antonio Volio Guardia 
of Costa Rica, Richard Hendrik Fein of the 
Netherlands, Klaus Jacobi of Switzerland, 
Valentin Hernandez Acosta of Venezuela, 
Hernan Felipe Errazuriz Correa of Chile, 
and Luis Ernesto Marchand Stens of Peru. 

The President declared a major disaster 
for the State of Connecticut as a result of 
severe storms and flooding, beginning on or 
about May 27, which caused extensive prop- 
erty damage. 

The President declared a major disaster 
for the State of Vermont as a result of 
severe storms and flooding, beginning on 
June 6, which caused extensive property 
damage. 

The White House announced that the 
President called Prime Minister-elect John 
N. Turner of Canada to congratulate him 
on his selection and indicate that he looks 
forward to working with the new Prime 
Minister. It was also announced that the 


President will be sending a letter to Prime 
Minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau expressing 
his appreciation for Prime Minister Tru- 
deau’s contributions to Canadian-American 
relations during his tenure. 


June 19 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Republican congressional leaders, to 

discuss the legislative agenda for the 
remainder of June. 

The White House announced that the 
President has designated Patricia A. Gold- 
man as Vice Chairman of the National 
Transportation Safety Board for a term of 2 
years. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals as mem- 
bers of the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations for terms of 2 
years: 


Secretary of the Interior William P. Clark will 
succeed former Secretary of the Interior James 
G. Watt; 


Secretary of Labor Ray d j. D will 
succeed Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Samuel R. Pierce, Jr. 





The President announced his intention to 
designate David C. Scott, of New York, as 
Chairman of the President’s Export Coun- 
cil. He would succeed J. Paul Lyet. Mr. 
Scott has been serving as a member of the 
Council since August 13, 1981. 


June 21 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—members of the National Productivity 

Advisory Commission, who presented 
the Commission’s final report; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—Brian Mulroney, leader of the opposi- 

tion Conservative Party in Canada; 

—members of the board of Directors of 

the National Association of Broadcast- 
ers. 

The President declared a major disaster 
for the State of Missouri as a result of severe 
storms, high winds, and flooding, beginning 
on June 6, which caused extensive property 
damage. 


June 22 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Mayor Hernan A. Padilla of San Juan, 

Puerto Rico, newly elected president of 
the U.S. Conference of Mayors. 

The President went to the Pentagon for a 
meeting with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The President declared a major disaster 
for the State of Kansas as a result of severe 
storms, tornadoes, and flooding, beginning 
on June 7, which caused extensive property 
damage. 

The President left the White House for a 
weekend stay at Camp David, Md. 








Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted June 18 


Katherine M. Bulow, 


of Maryland, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, vice Arlene Triplett, resigned. 


Alberto Martinez Piedra, 

of Maryland, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Republic of Guate- 
mala. 


Submitted June 19 


Howard Bruner Schaffer, 
of New York, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, class of Minister- 


Counselor, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the People’s Republic of Bangla- 
desh. 


Paul Fisher Gardner, 

of Texas, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to Papua New Guinea and to serve concur- 
rently and without additional compensation 
as Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
the Solomon Islands. 


Leonardo Neher, 


of Maryland, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Counselor, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to the 
Republic of Upper Volta. 


Diana Lady Dougan, 

of Utah, to be Coordinator for International 
Communications and Information Policy, 
with the rank of Ambassador. 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted June 19—Continued 


Erich Bloch, 

of New York, to be Director of the National 
Science Foundation for a term of 6 years, 
vice Edward A. Knapp, resigned. 


Charles A. Legge, 

of California, to be United States District 
Judge for the Northern District of Califor- 
nia, vice Robert H. Schnacke, retired. 


Marcel Livaudais, Jr., 

of Louisiana, to be United States District 
Judge for the Eastern District of Louisiana, 
vice Fred J. Cassibry, retired. 


Ilana Diamond Rovner, 
of Illinois, to be United States District Judge 
for the Northern District of Illinois, vice 
Joel M. Flaum, elevated. 


Anthony J. Scirica, 

of Pennsylvania, to be United States District 
Judge for the Eastern District of Pennsylva- 
nia, vice John B. Hannum, retired. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released June 17 


Advance text: , 
Remarks opening the 1984 International 
Games for the Disabled in Uniondale, N.Y. 


Released June 18 


Advance text: 
Toast at the state dinner honoring Presi- 
dent J. R. Jayewardene of Sri Lanka 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released June 19 


Announcement: 

Nominations of Charles A. Legge to be 
United States District Judge for the North- 
ern District of California, Marcel Livaudais, 
Jr., to be United States District Judge for 
the Eastern District of Louisiana, Ilana Dia- 
mond Rovner to be United States District 
Judge for the Northern District of Illinois, 
and Anthony J. Scirica to be United States 
District Judge for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania 


Advance text: 
Remarks at dedication ceremonies for the 


new building of the National Geographic 
Society 


Released June 20 


Advance text: 


Remarks at an alcohol awareness program 
at River Dell High School, Oradell, N.J. 


Advance text: 

Remarks at the 44th annual informative 
conference of the National Sheriffs Associa- 
tion in Hartford, Conn. 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved June 18 


SJ. Res. 289 / Public Law 98-319 

A joint resolution to designate June 18, 
1984, as “National Child Passenger Safety 
Awareness Day”. 


Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved June 18—Continued 


SJ. Res. 261 / Public Law 98-320 

A joint resolution to provide for the desig- 
nation of the last week in June 1984 as 
“Helen Keller Deaf-Blind Awareness 
Week”. 


Approved June 19 


H.R. 3578 / Public Law 98-321 
Wisconsin Wilderness Act of 1984. 


H.R. 4198 / Public Law 98-322 
Vermont Wilderness Act of 1984. 


H.R. 3921 / Public Law 98-323 
New Hampshire Wilderness Act of 1984. 


H.R. 3960 / Public Law 98-324 
North Carolina Wilderness Act of 1984. 


Approved June 20 


S. 2776 / Public Law 98-325 

An act to continue the transition provisions 
of the Bankruptcy Act until June 27, 1984, 
and for other purposes. 


Approved June 22 


H.R. 5517 / Public Law 98-326 

An act to amend title 31, United States Code, 
to provide for certain additional experts and 
consultants for the General Accountin 
Office, to provide for certain additiona 
—— within the General Accounting Of- 
ice Senior Executive Service, and for other 
purposes. 
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Index of leading economic indicators—232, 
279, 295, 810 
Producer Price Index—33, 373, 749 
Ecuador, Ambassador to U.S.—37 
Education 
See also Colleges and universities 
Academic standards—183, 339, 509, 701, 709 
Administration policies—91, 137, 183, 188, 239, 
300, 310, 315, 563, 700 
Business and industry role—709 
China-U.S. cooperation—602, 607, 611, 618, 
621, 633 
Grants, Federal—185 
Ireland-U.S. cooperation—821, 849 
Leaders, meetings with President—11, 267 
Physical education—54 
Prayer in schools—91, 101, 124, 185, 188, 239, 
251, 269, 281, 291, 294, 300, 316, 339, 348, 
369, 392, 404, 422, 478, 710, 807 
Religious education—124, 488 
School discipline—18, 183, 509, 709, 710 
State and local government role—709 
Teachers—185, 508, 701 
Tuition tax credits. See Taxation 
Education, Department of 
Budget—144 
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Education, Department of—Continued 
Deputy Under Secretaries—38, 763 
Education, National Institute of—18, 184 
Education Statistics, National Center for—183 
General Counsel—62, 192, 369 
Handicapped, National Council on the—109 
School discipline, role—19, 185 
Secretary—31, 38, 182, 183, 460, 509, 700, 701 
Student loan defaults, role—303 

Education, National Commission on Excellence 
in—91, 183, 700, 709 

Education, National Institute of. See Education, 
Department of 

Education, National Partnerships in—337, 339 

Education, National Year of Partnerships in—185 

Education, Year of Excellence in—744 

Education Association, National—185 

Education Day, U.S.A—541 

Education Statistics, National Center for. See 
Education, Department of 

Educational Research, National Council on—323, 
370 

Edwin B. Forsythe National Wildlife Refuge. See 
New Jersey 


Egypt 
Middle East peace efforts. See Middle East 
President—192, 206, 213, 224 
Relations with U.S.—213 
Eisenhower, U.S.S.—846 
Eisenhower Exchange fellows—500 
El Salvador 
Ambassador, U.S.—369, 371, 422, 809 
Economic and military assistance, U.S.—328, 
332, 340, 427, 478, 519, 542, 553, 677, 679, 
682, 696, 742, 753, 776, 818, 834 
Elections—395, 399, 422-424, 427, 428, 436, 
457, 458, 503, 518, 542, 667, 675, 680, 704, 
715, 734, 741, 775, 834 
Human rights—353 
Internal situation—35, 38, 40, 164, 166, 226, 
395, 552, 629, 677-682, 687, 742, 753, 775, 
818 
President—458, 734, 735, 741, 746, 748, 753, 
769, 775, 809, 818, 819 
Regional conflict. See Latin America 
Relations with U.S.—742 
Elderly. See Aged 
Elections 
Congressional, President’s views—102, 156 
Foreign. See specific country 
Presidential. See Campaign, Presidential 
Electronic Industries Association—543 
Emergency boards, committees, councils, etc. See 
other part of subject 
Emergency Management Agency, Federal—471, 
568, 574 
Emergency preparedness, 
See Communications 
Employ the Older Worker Week, National—368 
Employment Policy, National Commission for— 
355 


telecommunications. 
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Employment and unemployment 
Administration policies—138, 150, 308, 309, 
345, 360, 726, 729 
Deficits, relationship. See Budget, Federal 
Enterprise zones. See Enterprise zones 
London Economic Summit policy—857 
Minorities and women—33, 69, 338, 485, 739, 
883 
Monthly statistics—9, 331, 350, 808 
Structural unemployment—99 
Youth—138, 150, 295, 309, 360, 726, 729, 731, 
736, 739, 883 
Endowment. See other part of subject 
Energy 
Administration policies—139 
China-U.S. nuclear energy agreement—601, 
606, 613, 621, 644 
Conservation—422, 765, 767 
Government officials, meetings with Presi- 
dent—422, 457 
London Economic Summit policy—859, 861, 
864 
Low-income assistance—229 
Natural gas—15, 767 
Norway-U.S. nuclear energy agreement—94 
Nuclear energy—260, 793 
Oil—254, 257, 354, 765, 767, 778, 794, 815 
Pipeline safety—170 
Sweden-U.S. nuclear energy agreement—95 
Synthetic fuels—717, 764 
United Kingdom-U.S. nuclear energy agree- 
ment—847 
Energy, Department of 
Assistant Secretaries—567, 574, 763 
Budget—144, 458 
Civilian Radioactive 
Office—638, 705 
Energy Regulatory Commission, Federal—691, 
768 
Secretary—94, 95, 847 
Energy Education Day, National—376 
Energy Regulatory Commission, Federal. See 
Energy, Department of 
Engineers, Corps of. See Army, Department of 
the 
Enrico Fermi Award—704 
Enterprise zones—92, 99, 309, 345, 360, 382 
Entitlement programs. See specific program 
Environment 
See also Conservation 
Acid rain—91 
Caribbean marine environment conventions. 
See Maritime affairs 
Government officials, 
dent—59, 768 
London Economic Summit policy—859 
Oceans policy, U.S. See Maritime affairs 
Toxic waste—91, 400 
Water research—250 
Environmental Protection Agency—91, 400, 640, 
652, 763, 767 


Waste Management 


meetings with Presi- 





Environmental Quality, Council on—568, 574 
Equal Access to Justice Act—382 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission— 
227, 267 
Eureka College—176, 192 
Europe 
See also specific country 
Defense and security—9, 14, 57, 375, 394, 415, 
777, 786, 789, 806, 833, 840, 842, 851, 876 
Gas pipeline. See Energy, natural gas 
Nuclear weapons deployment. See Nuclear 
weapons 
Relations with U.S.—16, 58, 411, 786, 789, 796, 
806 
U.S. Government officials, meeting with Presi- 
dent—885 
Vice President’s visits—108, 189, 230 
Europe, Council of —658 
European Atomic Energy Community—260, 261 
European Communities, Commission of the— 
828, 860 
Evangelicals, National Association of —312, 329 
Exceptional service award. See Special Award for 
Exceptional Service, Presidential 
Exchange Club, National—216 
Exclusive Economic Zone. See Maritime affairs 
Executive branch. See specific agency 
Executive Exchange, President’s 
on—37 
Executive Office of the President. See specific 
constituent unit 
Export Administration Act of 1979—254, 384, 
420, 452, 453 
Export-Import Bank of the U.S.—108, 511 
Export Trading Company Act of 1982—755 
Exports, U.S. See Commerce, international 
Eye Donor Month, National—462 


Commission 


FBI. See Justice, Department of 

Fair Housing Month—515 

Family issues—58, 234, 285, 735 

Family Reunion Month—874 

Family violence task force. See Justice, Depart- 
ment of 

Far Eastern Economic Review—682 

Farm Safety Week, National—762 

Farmer Cooperatives, National Council of—885 

Farmers Home Administration. See Agriculture, 
Department of 

Farming. See Agriculture 

Father’s Day—572 

Federal acts, agencies, associations, 
etc. See other part of subject 

Federalism. See State and local governments 

Federation. See other part of subject 

Fermi award. See Enrico Fermi Award 

Fetal Alcohol Syndrome Awareness Week, Na- 
tional—29 

Fifty States Project for Women—31, 247, 484 

Fish and Wildlife Foundation—431 

Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S. See Interior, De- 
partment of the 


programs, 
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Fishing. See Maritime affairs 
Flag Day and National Flag Week—801, 873 
Florida, disaster assistance—458 
Florida Exporters and Importers Association— 
755 
Food assistance 
Africa—229, 458, 495 
Domestic—23, 126 
Food stamps—402, 409, 883 
Food Assistance, President’s Task Force on—23, 
126 
Food stamps. See Food assistance 
Ford Motor Co.—521, 544 
Ford’s Theatre—505 
Foreign assistance, administration policies—249 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission of the 
U.S. See Justice, Department of 
Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board, Presi- 
dent’s—10, 71, 293 
Foreign policy 
See also specific country, region, or subject area 
Administration policies—16, 33, 56, 92, 140, 
169, 179, 220, 224, 280, 285, 290, 301, 319, 
340, 353, 490, 503, 604, 610, 624, 635, 651, 
698, 779, 796, 805, 861, 876 
Congressional role—477, 478, 492, 495, 496, 
504, 666, 876 
Government officials, 
dent—11, 267 
Peace, goals—42, 64, 92, 101, 116, 117, 180, 
198, 220, 240, 301, 440, 492, 503, 586, 598, 
604, 606, 610, 636, 687, 778, 779, 789, 818, 
819, 822, 831, 842 
President’s views—15, 64 
Foreign Service. See State Department 
Foreign Scholarships, Board of —464 
Forsythe wildlife refuge. See New Jersey 
Foundation. See other part of subject 
France 
Africa, role. See Africa 
Ambassador, U.S.—375, 843, 846 
Chad, role. See Chad 
Cricqueville, mayor—843 
External Affairs Minister—411, 415 
Internal situation—393 
Lebanese conflict. See Middle East 
Normandy invasion. See Normandy 
Penal convention with U.S. See Law enforce- 
ment and crime 
President—108, 374, 375, 393, 394, 396, 411, 
415, 424, 492, 497, 620, 823, 844-846, 848, 
860, 885 
President Reagan’s visit—108, 769, 822, 840, 
843, 844, 848, 849, 851, 861 
Relations with U.S.—374, 375, 411, 415, 795, 
851 
Taxation convention with U.S. See Taxation 
Freedom, Presidential Medal of—30, 247, 428, 
459, 490, 736, 787 
Frozen Food Day—311 
Fudan University—617, 621, 645 


meetings with Presi- 
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Future plans, President’s—335 


GATT. See Commerce, international 
GNP. See Economy, national 
GSP. See Commerce, international 
Gaelic Athletic Association—824 
Galway’s Quincentennial Year—758 
Gambia, U.S. Ambassador—409, 459, 809 
Gas, natural. See Energy 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. See 
Commerce, international 
General Services Administration 
Administrator—229, 272, 329 
Archives and Records Service, National—615 
Deputy Administrator—763 
Information Security Oversight Office—438 
Management reform, role—763 
Telecommunications, role—472 
Generalized System of Preferences. See Com- 
merce, international 
George Washington Honor Medal—217 
Georgetown University—490, 501, 504 
Georgia 
Disaster assistance—705 
Governor—97 
Macon, mayor—102 
Marshal, U.S.—295 
President’s visit—97, 102, 111 
German-American Friendship Garden—305 
German-American Tricentennial, Presidential 
Commission for the—466 
German Democratic Republic 
Berlin. See Berlin 
Latin American conflict. See Latin America 
Germany, Federal Republic of 
Berlin. See Berlin 
Chancellor—107, 304, 859, 860, 885 
Foreign Affairs Minister—704 
Relations with U.S.—304 
Space program, role—304 
State Secretary—304, 306 
Vice President’s visit. See Europe 
Youth exchange with U.S. See Children and 
youth 
Girl Scouts of America—328 
Godfrey Sperling Group—230 
Goodwill Industries—705 
Government agencies and employees 
See also specific agency 
Administration policies—484 
Combined Federal Campaign—325 
Executive exchange program—37 
Management reform—142, 652, 763, 768, 797 
Officials, meetings with President—267, 294 
Paperwork reduction. See Regulatory reform 
Pay and pensions—141, 228, 570, 758, 885, 886 
Political appointees—398, 475 
Procurement—143, 381, 564, 652 
Relocation expenses—273 
Senior Executive Service—758 
Waste and fraud elimination—12, 45, 57, 62, 
99, 142, 152, 300, 303, 531, 651, 694, 772, 
816 
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Government Printing Office—672, 705 
Governors’ Association, National—270, 294 
Grace commission. See Private Sector Survey on 
Cost Control in the Federal Government, 
President’s 
Grain, agreements with foreign countries. See Ag- 
riculture 
Grants, Federal. See Education; State and local 
governments 
Greece 
Cyprus conflict. See Cyprus 
Foreign Minister—79 
Great Britain. See United Kingdom 
Grenada 
Advisory Council Chairman—289 
Airport, completion—288 
Business investment, U.S. See Business and in- 
dustry 
Cuban role—8, 211, 383 
Governor General—8 
Internal situation—8, 66, 210 
Grenadines. See St. Vincent and the Grenadines 
Gridiron Dinner—457 
Gross national product. See Economy, national 
Guam 
Governor—589, 590 
President’s visit—589, 594 
Territorial status—649 
Guatemala 
Ambassador, U.S.—884 
Ambassador to U.S—37 
Regional conflict. See Latin America 
Guinea 
Ambassador, U.S.—437 
Ambassador to U.S.—37 
President—437 
Vice President’s visit—437 
Gun control. See Law enforcement and crime 
Guyana, U.S. Ambassador—672, 705 


Handicapped 
Fair housing. See Civil rights 
Legal rights—123 
Veterans. See Veterans 
Handicapped, National Council on the. See Edu- 
cation, Department of 
Harry S. Truman Scholarship Foundation—108, 
109, 342, 423 
Hawaii 
Governor—586, 587 
President’s visit—586, 587, 593, 594 
Republican Party leaders, meeting with Presi- 
dent—593 
Health, President’s—13, 448, 734, 736 
Health and Human Services, Department of 
Aging, Administration on—26 
Alcohol, Drug Abuse and Mental Health Ad- 
ministration—499, 544 
Assistant Secretaries—110, 231, 385, 423, 763 
Budget—29 
Children, Youth, and Families, Administration 
on—780, 810 
Handicapped legal rights, role—123 





Health and Human Services, Department of— 
Continued 
Public Health Service—123 
Radiation control, report—767 
Secretary—31, 123, 218 
Social security agreements, reports—96, 690 
Health and medical care 
China-U.S. cooperation—601, 622, 811 
Costs—139 
Japan-U.S. cooperation—500 
Medicare—139, 280, 344 
Radiation control—767 
Research in space. See Space program 
Health Sciences, Uniformed University of the. See 
Defense, Department of 
Hearing Impaired Awareness Week, National— 
536 
High Ross Dam. See Canada 
Highway Traffic Safety Administration, National. 
See Transportation, Department of 
Hispanic Americans—382, 543, 562, 735, 767, 
881 . 
Hispanic Leadership Conference, National—562 
Hispanic Medal of Honor—458 
Historic Preservation, Advisory Council on—58 
Historical Publications and Records Commission, 
National—294 
Holy See. See Vatican City 
Home Builders, National Association of —527 


Home Loan Bank Board, Federal—109, 704 
Honduras 


Ambassador, U.S.—369, 371 
Foreign Minister—335, 369 
Military exercises, U.S. See Latin America 
Nicaraguan attack on U.S. helicopter. See Nica- 
ragua 
Regional conflict. See Latin America 
Hong Kong, trade with U.S.—48, 684 
Hospital Association, American—170 
Housing—515, 524, 525, 578, 693, 725, 749 
Housing Partnerships, National Corporation for— 
278, 329 
Housing and Urban Development, Department 
of 
Assistant Secretaries—110, 662, 705, 763 
Budget—144 
Fair housing, role—516 
Secretary—317, 321, 360, 515, 516 
Solar Energy and Energy Conservation Bank— 
109 
Hudson Guild Day Care Center—487 
Human Events—297 
Human life day. See Sanctity of Human Life Day, 
National 
Human rights 
See also specific country 
Administration policies—353, 359, 383 
United Nations role. See United Nations 
Humanities, National Council on the. See Arts 
and the Humanities, National Foundation on 
the 
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Humanities, National Endowment for the. See 
Arts and the Humanities, National Foundation 
on the 

Hungary 
Emigration—792 
Trade with U.S.—791, 792, 800 

Hunger. See Food assistance 


ICBM. See Nuclear weapons 
INF. See Intermediate-Range Nuclear Force 
Idaho, disaster assistance—230 
Il Giornale—804 
Illinois 
Dixon, mayor—174 
Governor—59, 174, 176, 271, 272 
Labor leaders, meeting with President—133 
President’s visits—129, 172, 174, 176, 192 
Immigration and naturalization, reform policies— 
34, 382, 563, 881 
Impasses Panel, Federal Service. See Labor Rela- 
tions Authority, Federal 
Imports, U.S. See Commerce, international 
Inauguration of President, anniversary—55 
Income tax return, President’s—544 
Independent Insurance Agents of America—432, 
459 
India 
Ambassador to U.S.—369 
Prime Minister-—336, 643, 686 
Relations with U.S.—686 
Vice President’s visit—643, 686 
Indiana 
Attorney, U.S.—848 
District judges, U.S.—231, 811 
Indonesia 
President—643 
Vice President—643 
Vice President Bush’s visit—643 
Industrial Competitiveness, President’s Commis- 
sion on—4, 53 
Industrial Production, Index of. See Economy, na- 
tional 
Industry. See specific industry; Business and in- 
dustry 
Inflation. See Economic recovery program 
Information Agency, U.S. 
Associate Director—154, 171, 288 
Budget—29 
Cultural exchange with China, role—614 
Deputy Director—110, 839 
Director—10, 287, 288, 332, 350 
Radio Marti—8, 383, 496 
Report—59 
Voice of America—8-10, 287, 496, 614 
Information Security Oversight Office. See Gen- 
eral Services Administration 
Institute. See other part of subject 
Insurance agents, independent. See Independent 
Insurance Agents of America 
Integrity and Efficiency, President’s Council on— 
ll 
Interagency boards, committees, councils, etc. 
See other part of subject 
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Inter-American Development Bank—23, 458, 667 
Inter-American Foundation—111 
Intercontinental ballistic missiles. 
weapons 
Interest rates. See Monetary affairs 
Interior, Department of the 
Assistant Secretaries—109, 589, 590, 734, 763, 
768 
Budget—144, 251, 744, 886 
Coastal zone management, role—91 
Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S.—431, 745 
Park Service, National—615 
Secretary—431, 451, 543, 638, 767 
Solicitor—732, 768 
Under Secretary—81, 111 
Intermediate-Range Nuclear Force negotia- 
tions—59, 206, 363, 393, 394, 444, 474, 493, 
585, 760, 777, 778, 808, 819, 832 
Internal Revenue Service. See Treasury, Depart- 
ment of the 
International agencies, associations, observances, 
programs, etc. See other part of subject 
International agreements, reports—369 
Interstate Commerce Commission—191, 192, 370 
Investigation, Federal Bureau of. See Justice, De- 
partment of 


Investment, international—685, 798, 816 
Iowa 


Governor—236, 238-240 
President’s visit—236, 240, 243, 266, 268 
Republican Party events—236, 243, 268 


See Nuclear 


Iran 
Persian Gulf Conflict. See Middle East 
U.S. national emergency, report—640 


Iraq, Persian Gulf conflict. See Middle East 
Ireland 


Ambassador, U.S.—110, 814, 829 

Chief of Protocol—814 

Deputy Prime Minister—836 

Dublin, mayor—829 

Economy—831 

Educational cooperation with U.S. See Educa- 
tion 

Emigration to U.S.—819 

Extradition treaty with U.S. See Law enforce- 
ment and crime 

Foreign Minister—814, 822, 825, 829 

Galway, mayor—822 

Northern Ireland, role. See United Kingdom 

Opposition leader—836 

President—813, 814, 829, 836, 838, 849 

President Reagan’s visit—108, 424, 750, 774, 
788, 813, 820, 822, 823, 825, 836, 838, 847- 
849, 861, 865 

Prime Minister—108, 170, 365, 371, 373, 774, 
813, 814, 819, 821, 825, 827-830, 836, 838, 
865 

Relations with U.S.—365, 774, 788, 813, 820, 
823, 824, 827, 829, 836, 839 

United Nations, role. See United Nations 

Ireland, National University of —822, 849 
Ireland, Northern. See United Kingdom 
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Irish Republican Army—373, 775 
Irish Times Magazine—788 
Israel 
Embassy, U.S., location—446, 629 
Lebanese conflict. See Middle East 
Middle East peace efforts. See Middle East 
Military and economic aid, U.S.—354 
Relations with U.S.—320, 353, 400 
Terrorist attack by PLO. See Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization 
Trade with U.S.—354 
: sae Nations, role. See United Nations 
taly 
Extradition treaty with U.S. See Law enforce- 
ment and crime 
Foreign Affairs Minister—37 
Lebanese conflict. See Middle East 
Legal assistance treaty with U.S. See Law en- 
forcement and crime 
Prime Minister—860, 885 
Rome, liberation anniversary—810 


Jamaica, extradition treaty with U.S. See Law en- 
forcement and crime 
Ja 


an 

Wisetes Affairs Minister—108 

Liberal Democratic Party—704 

Medical science cooperation with U.S. See 
Health and medical care 

Monetary policies—684 

President’s visit—260 

Prime Minister—479, 578, 582, 643, 797, 859, 
860, 862, 884, 886 

Trade with China. See China 

Trade with U.S.—479, 523, 578, 580, 684, 796, 
862 

Vice President’s visit—643 

Japan-U.S. Relations, Presidential Commission on 
the Conduct of—473, 702 

Jaycees National Outstanding Young Farmers, 
U.S.—389 

Jeanne Jugan Residence—710, 735 

Jewish Heritage Week—656 

Jews 
Administration policies—351 
Soviet Jewry. See Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 

publics 

U.S. leaders, meeting with President—350 

Job Training Partnership Act—309, 360, 739 

John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts. 
See Smithsonian Institution 

Joint Chiefs of Staff. See Defense, Department of 

Jordan 
Arms sales, U.S. See Arms and munitions 
King—192, 200, 206, 213, 224, 354, 363, 400, 

489 

Middle East peace efforts. See Middle East 
Relations with U.S.—200, 213, 400 

Judges, U.S. See specific State or U.S. court 

Judiciar 
See also specific court 
Pay rates—758 

Jugan residence. See Jeanne Jugan Residence 





Justice, Department of 
Antiterrorism, role—592, 593 
Assistant Attorney General—763, 871 
Attorney General—71, 72, 171, 217, 331, 332, 
350, 358, 397, 413, 421, 424, 432, 459, 465, 
472, 500, 507, 516, 592, 593, 743, 870, 871 
Attorneys, U.S. See specific State or territory 
Budget—29, 251, 431 
Deputy Attorney General—85, 594 
Fair housing, role—516 
Family violence task force—285 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission of the 
U.S.—440, 459, 691, 768 
Investigation, Federal Bureau of (FBI)—233, 
285, 332, 350, 643, 877, 878 
Justice, National Institute of—19, 185, 431 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, 
Office of —369 
Law enforcement, role—285 
Marshals, U.S. See specific State or territory 
Missing children, role—489, 871 
Parole Commission, U.S.—364, 423 
Pornography, role—744 
Sex discrimination, role—484 
School discipline, role—19, 185 
Small business, role—381 
Student loan defaults, role—652 
Telecommunications, role—472 
Waste and fraud elimination—652 
Justice, International Court of. See United Na- 
tions 
Justice, National Institute of. See Justice, Depart- 
ment of 
Justice Advisory Board, National Institute of—875 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for—703 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, 
Office of. See Justice, Department of 


Kampuchea 
Administration policies—685 
Vietnamese occupation—685 
Kansas, Governor—59 
Kansas City Chiefs—217 
Kennedy Center. See Smithsonian Institution 
Kentucky, disaster assistance—736 
Kenya, Ambassador to U.S.—369 
Kiribati, relations with U.S.—647 
Knight-Ridder News Service—204 
Knights of Columbus—659 
Korea, Republic of 
President’s visit—260 
Trade with U.S.—48, 578 
Ku Klux Klan—626 
Kuwait, Persian Gulf conflict. See Middle East 


Labor, Department of 
Assistant Secretaries—337, 371, 763 
Job training, role—563 
Secretary—360, 729, 731 
Solicitor—109, 543 

Labor Conference, International—657 
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Labor & Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
American Federation of —458, 660 

Labor Relations Authority, Federal 
Impasses Panel, Federal Service—26, 221 
Reports—170, 573 


Labor Relations Board, National—487, 501, 594 
Latin America 


See also specific country 
Administration policies—117, 517, 553, 667, 
676, 706, 742, 746, 748 
Central America initiative—156, 165, 172, 173, 
225, 315, 340, 396, 427, 436, 494, 519, 542, 
564, 666, 676, 687, 694, 699, 834, 876 
Contadora group. See Contadora group 
Economic and military assistance, U.S.—266, 
667, 682, 747, 748 
Military exercises, U.'S.—479 
President’s Special Representative to Central 
America—231, 677 
Regional conflict—9, 16, 26, 35, 39, 375, 383, 
395, 427, 446, 494, 518, 552, 563, 629, 667, 
676, 687, 699, 719, 747, 775, 818, 834 
Special Presidential Envoy for Central Amer- 
ica—231, 295, 458, 459, 677, 809 
U.S. Government officials, meetings with Presi- 
dent—107, 328, 500, 705 
Law Day, U.S.A.—507, 508 
Law enforcement and crime 
Administration policies—140, 174, 216, 233, 
239, 251, 280, 286, 290, 300, 309, 320, 339, 
360, 435 
Canada-U.S. penal convention—657 
Costa Rica-U.S. extradition treaty—565 
Drug abuse and trafficking—35, 233, 285, 348, 
539, 560, 565, 704, 712 
Drunk and drugged driving—18, 711, 736 
France-U.S. penal convention—288 
Government officials, meetings with Presi- 
dent—230, 457, 736 
Gun control—479 
Ireland-U.S. extradition treaty—570 
Italy-U.S. treaties—570, 867 
Jamaica-U.S. extradition treaty—560 
Morocco-U.S. legal assistance convention—690 
Organized crime—233, 285 
Pornography—92, 124, 743, 870 
Terrorism. See Terrorism 
Thailand-U.S. extradition treaty—539 
Law of the sea. See Maritime affairs 
Le Figaro—13 
Le Monde—393 
Leadership, President’s—255, 256 
League. See other part of subject 
Lebanon 
Ambassador, U.S.—189, 369 
Conflict resolution. See Middle East 
President—174, 181, 182, 189, 190, 221, 253, 
255 
Legal Equity for Women, Task Force on—231, 
484 


Legal Services Corporation—62, 341, 423 
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MX missile. See Nuclear weapons 
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Ambassador to U.S.—37 
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Prime Minister—52, 260 
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Maritime affairs—Continued 
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Disaster assistance—593 
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Missouri 
Governor—521 
President’s visit—521, 543, 544 
Molasses. See Agriculture, sugar products 
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Monetary affairs 
Administration policies—17, 150, 298 
Banking system—752, 814 
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Monetary Fund, International—1l09, 110, 496, 
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enforcement and crime 
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Ambassador, U.S.—364, 423 
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Nicaragua—Continued 
Military assistance, U.S.—332, 776, 883 
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United Nations, role. See United Nations 
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Oil. See Energy 
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Attorney, U.S.—769 
Disaster assistance—644, 809 
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Olympic Committee, International—704, 714, 
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Sultan—643 
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Pakistan 
President—643 
Relations with U.S.—688 
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Free association compact—590, 647-649 
President—589, 590, 648 
Relations with U.S.—647 
Palestine Liberation Organization 
Administration policies—355 
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Ambassador, U.S.—872 
Ambassador to U.S.—543 
Paraguay, Ambassador to U.S.—369 
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Prime Minister—230 
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of 
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